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Good protection netting is mighty important to a successful winter season. 
So are nets for basketball, volley ball, hockey, badminton, and 
indoor baseball and golf practice. 
[’qually important are the gym-dividing nets that quickly and economically 
break up the space to give more players a chance. 
So remember—there’s a Gold Medal Net specially designed and 


manufactured to meet each requirement and to give 


long, economical service. Akers of 
Be sure the nets you buy are trademarked Gold Medal! -e Netting, 


LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 


| GRAND STREET, PATERSON 1, N. | 
New York 17, N.Y. + Baltimore 3, Md. - Boston 10, Mass. - Chicago 10, Ill. + San Francisco 5, Cal. - Philadelphia 6, Pa. - Gloucester, Moss 
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¢ Getting a Spalding basketball to pose for a picture as it 
wings its way toward the hoop is no mean trick. 

But here’s the camera record—snapped at near-lightning 
speed—of Spalding’s unerring arrow-like flight. 

Built for balanced uniformity of flight and rebound, 
Spalding LASTBILT* and Spalding LACELESS — the 

~ Twins of Championship Basketball — get, the nod from 

coaches and players alike. 

Remember ... if it’s a Spalding, it’s Official! 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE (im) IN SPORTS 


Hold still 


MULTIFLASH PHOTO catches a Spalding 
LASTBILT scoring another “two-pointer” 


OFFICIAL 
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THE SPALDING 
LACELESS features 
modern, laceless 
construction, plus 
Spalding workman- 
ship ... for true re- 
bound and all. 
around uniform 
performance. 


THE SPALDING 


LASTBILT ... made 


over an absolutely 
spherical mold... is 
truly round ...guar- 
anteeing consistent- 
ly perfect rebound 
and accurate flight. 
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Ask your dealer 


Rackets 

R.S.L. Shuttlecocks 
R.S.L. Timpe Shuttlecocks 
Badminton Sets 


BADMINTON 


TENNIS 
Rackets by Slazenger’s (English) 
Slazenger’s Balls 


DECK TENNIS 
Rings 


Complete Sets 
Large School Type Sets _ 


SOCCER 
English Soccer Shoes a 
English Soccer Balls 
Shinguards 


SHUFFLEBOARD 
Complete Sets 
4 Pushers and 8 Discs 


7 FIELD HOCKEY 
English Hockey Sticks © 
Balls 

Guards 


TABLE TENNIS 
Bats, Nets, Balls 
Complete Sets 


FENCING 


TENNIS | 
Bats 


Balls 
Complete Sets 


Write for free copies of rules’ book- 
lets for Badminton, Deck Tennis, 
Shuffleboard, Table Tennis, Bat Ten- 
nis; and the address of your near- 
est dealer carrying enn 
Equipment. 


215 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Official ‘‘Last-Bilt’’® 


BASKETBALLS 


Whether practice session or official 
game, these finer Rawlings basketballs 
are just right for finger-tip ball han- 
dling, better dribbling and more accu- 
rate shooting. The finest materials, plus 
fabrication by the most skilled craftsmen 
in the business guarantee true bounce, 
perfect balance, and official size, shape 
and weight. When it’s a Rawlings it’s 
a sure shot for quality, workmanship, 


dependability and accuracy. 
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Equip your teams with V-FRONT Supporters 


USED AND ENDORSED BY 
THE NEW YORK YANKEES 


V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 
FOR COMFORT-IN-ACTION 


CUP SUPPORTER. The V-Front will 
not slip, sag or chafe—reduces time-outs 
and penalties. Extra-heavy 3-inch waist- 
band. Built-in cushion for metal cup. 
Sunken snap on pouch overlap. 


METAL CUP. Made of magnesium—the 
lightest and strongest metal cup ever 
offered. Will not break, bend, shatter 
or split. Ventilated for extra coolness. 
Scientific design and shaped edges pro- 
vide extra protection—without need for 
bulging. old-style edge cushion. 


TUXEDO. A de luxe 3-inch waistband 
supporter. Made with bleached, snow- 
white, highly absorbent webbing, in- 
cluding knitted all-elastic mesh pouch. 


TRUMP. V-Front Supporter with a 
3-inch elastic waistband. All-elastic con- 
struction, including elastic pouch. A 
real value buy. 


Ix ACTIVE SPORTS, old-style sup- 
porters may slip from 2 to 3 inches. 
Your boys keep tugging at their 
belts—may miss a split-second play. 

Johnson & Johnson V-FRoNtT Sup- 
porters stay put — give continuous 
protection. The V-FRoNtT design 
provides lifting action, keeps the 
pouch in place. The all-elastic 
waistband follows body contours, 
fits constantly. 

No wonder that leading baseball, 


football, basketball and track teams 
from coast to coast are switching 
over to V-FRONT Supporters. 
Give your own teams their ad- 
vantages. TuxEDo and TruMP 
V-FrontT Supporters are sold at 
drug and sporting goods stores. For 
further information on cup sup 
porters, write to Johnson & Johnson, 


New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
(For sprained or weak ankles, wrists or other aft 


letic injuries, try ADAPTIC—the Johnson & Johnson 
elastic bandage.) 


ALL-ELASTIC 


V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 
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Bee, whole grained 


Island, Brooklyn’s proudest 

possession is a razor-featured, 
Sinatra-sized, volcano of energy 
named Clair Bee. Clair coaches the 
Long Island University basketball 
teams, and to experts who know 
their dribbles best, he can’t be 
beaten for developing round, firm, 
fully packed offenses. 

If Bee isn’t the best coach in the 
business, he certainly is the most 
educated. He owns more degrees 
than a thermometer. Among other 
things, he is a B.A., B.S., B.C.S., 
M.C.S., M.A., and C.P.A. 

His versatility is as immense as 
one of his basketball centers. In ad- 
dition to being dean of dribbles at 
LLU., he is assistant to the presi- 
dent, and director of physical edu- 
cation and athletics. He also lectures 
at coaching schools, makes eloquent 
speeches at the drop of a fried 
chicken, and writes books. 

The fecundity of his pen is posi- 
tively awe-inspiring. Clair has al- 
ready propagated 15 technical bas- 
ketball texts and, more recently, 
three juvenile sports novels. Nine 
more novels and a basketball year- 
book are on their way. 

Clair’s invasion of the sacred pre- 
cincts of Burt L. Standish and 
Ralph Henry Barbour gave us 
pause, until we saw the novels the 
other day. They are beauties—nice- 
ly written, absorbingly plotted, and 
chockful of helpful playing hints. 
Take his basketball epic, Cham- 
pionship Ball, for instance. While 
following the saga of Chip Hilton 
at Valley Falls High, we learned 
how to pass, shoot, dribble, set up 
an offense, play zone defense, and 
stay in shape. 

The resourcefulness and artful- 
hess of Chip’s mentor, Coach Rock- 
well, is pure bliss to contemplate. 

Take the Parkton game, for ex- 
ample. A half-minute to go, score 
led, Valley Falls’ ball—and Coach 
Rockwell sends in big, slow Soapy 
Smith. Sounds like a bum substi- 
lution, doesn’t it? But wait... 

Valley Falls goes into a freeze 


Nis to the Dodgers and Coney 
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for 25 seconds. Then, with five sec- 
onds remaining, the ball is hooked 
to Soapy on the pivot. Soapy pivots 
to shoot and is fouled—just as Coach 
Rockwell, the old fox, figured. Soapy 
sinks the charity toss and it is all 
over. 

Above the roar of the crowd, we 
detected a strange, threshing sound 
—the Merriwell boys rolling over in 
their graves. They would have shot 
one up backhanded from the locker 
reom. 


ESIDES being the Hemingway 

of the hardwood, Clair is famed 
for his genius at devising special 
offenses and defenses. 

That’s the biggest boot he gets out 
out of the game. “The work on 
fundamentals, the constant drilling, 
isn’t much fun,” he told us recently. 
“The real thrill comes from out- 
maneuvering or outguessing the 
other guy.” 

Clair does most of L.I.U.’s scout- 
ing himself. He thinks nothing of 
hopping a plane and shooting out 
west for a look at a future oppo- 
nent. 

His most spectacular scouting ex- 
pedition occurred toward the end 
of the 1939 season. With three games 
left to play and his team still un- 
defeated, Clair knew he would be 
invited to play in the National In- 
vitation Tournament at Madison 
Square Garden. 

He also felt fairly certain that 
Loyola University of Chicago, un- 
beaten in 28 games, would also get 
an invite. 

So Clair, one evening, flew out to 
Chicago for a look. He saw plenty 
—a 6-foot 9-inch monster named 
Mike Novak who set up directly 
under the hoop on defense and 
busied himself batting away the 
opponents’ set shots. 

Circumventing Novak was about 
as easy as playing bean bag with a 
couple of Chicago Bear tackles. The 
solution had baffled 28 opponents. 
But for a B.S., M.A., C.P.A., ete. 
like Bee, it was child’s-play. A bell 
rang in his triple-deckered brain, 


and an idea was born. 

The idea was catapulted several 
weeks later when, as Bee had fore- 
seen, L.I.U. faced Loyola in the 
finals of the tournament. Right from 
the jump-off, the Blackbirds started 
moving the ball with lightning 
speed. 

The strategy was to work the ball 
to the right side of Loyola’s 2-2-1 
zone defense, then put the ball up 
—aiming high-up on the side of the 
backboard. In other words, bank- 
ing the shot. 

With only four men to go out 
after them, L.I.U. had all the time 
in the world to get set. Poor Novak 
couldn’t get around to the side 
quickly enough and when he did, 
he found the ball beyond his reach. 
The L.I.U. sharpshooters had a field 
day that evening around the May- 
pole played by big Mike. 

Clair modestly claims that this 
was perfect coaching. 


S you will note in his article on 

page 8, the Bee is a stout be- 
liever in adapting his system to the 
material. Before every season, he 
takes inventory of the stock on hand 
and the shipment coming up from 
the freshmen. He analyzes their 
abilities, then builds an offense 
around them. 

He keeps detailed shooting charts 
of each player’s attempts, conver- 
sions, and assists. “Don’t know how 
we won a ball game last year,” he 
confided to us, wildly waving a 
sheaf of shot charts. “Why, my high- 
est scorer only hit for about 225 
points—and we played 22 games.” 
Since the records show that L.LU. 
won 18 of those games, Clair must 
have had schmoos working for him. 

But he’ll need more than schmoos 
to come through the 1948 season 
with his sanity intact. The L.I.U. 
schedule reads like an elegy in a 
country churchyard. 

The Blackbirds take on St. Louis 
University, Oklahoma A. & M.., Ore- 
gon, and Muhlenberg, twice apiece, 
plus Utah, Bowling Green, Santa 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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Every 
Play.... 


The plays you work out for your team— 


the versatility of your players—become a better 

7 combination for rolling up those important two- 
pointers when you provide them with Wilson Last- 
Bilt or Top Notch basketballs. Coaches throughout 
the nation know that Wilson basketballs inspire 
player confidence—vital in winning today’s fast game. 
These superb balls have that indescribable ‘‘feel’’ 

that makes dribbling, passing and ball-handling 
easier. Perfectly round, they stay round. Perfectly 
balanced, they assure accurate flight and true 
rebound. They’re the standard of quality— 

the /ast word in basketballs. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
{A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 
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6th Annual coast-to-coast broadcast Na- 3 
tional Football League Professional Champion- He 
ferret ship, sponsored by Wilson and General the 
Sr vee Mills, over ABC Network, Dec. 19th, 1948. se] 
Check newspapers for time and station. tw 
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cated on the theory that a team 

should attempt to score as 
quickly as possible in a manner that 
restricts the chances of losing the 
ball. 


We believe that as soon as a team 


gains possession, it should rush into 
defensive territory and try to score 
before the defense can get set— 
utilizing the minimum amount of 
passing, dribbling, faking, pivoting, 
and ball-handling. 

Remember, every time a ball is 
passed, there is a possibility that it 
will be intercepted or deflected. 


We like to take the ball off the 
backboard and pass out as long as 
possible. But we have a very defi- 
nite pattern to our fast break. We 
try to carry the break as far as we 
can. If we find we can go all the 
way, we use it as our principal 
means of scoring. 

Whenever the player balance isn’t 
in our favor, however, we imme- 
diately go into a set offense and try 
to score with a deliberate pattern. 

Let us take the situation after a 
completed free throw. Here is the 
set-up we like to use (Diag. 1). 

No. 4 usually is our big center. 
He tries to tap the ball out to 5 (if 
the try fails). No. 1 positions him- 
self farther out than 5, since he has 
two teammates in rebounding posi- 
tion on his side of the floor. 

Soon as the free throw is made, 
2 jumps out and makes a quick pass 
to l. If 1 is covered, the pass goes 
to 5. Let’s assume 1 gets the ball; 
) then cuts as quickly as possible in 
the manner indicated. He takes a 
pass from 1, straightens out, then 
dribbles in or passes to one of the 
cutters coming in from the sides. 
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POST 


No. 1 serves as a trailer and 2 acts 
as safety man. 

As you can see, we try to get out 
as fast and as quickly as possible 
in a well-defined pattern. The same 
method of attack is employed after 
recoveries of missed field goal 
attempts. 

Soon as our fast break is stopped, 
our boys flow into the pivot-post 
pattern shown in Diag. 2. 

It is hard to tell just where the 
players will be at the start of the 
break. Let us assume a normal bal- 


Kentucky’s Offense 


By ADOLPH RUPP 


ance. That means 3, the center, will 
be in the vicinity of the basket along 
with the guards, 5 and 1. The two 
other men will usually be out on 
the floor. The sinuous lines in the 
diagram indicate the possible posi- 
tions of the offense. 

If 3 recovers the ball, he passes 
out to 4 or 2. If the ball goes to 2, 
player 4 cuts for the position near 
the center of the floor. He dribbles 
as far as he can or passes. 

In this particular instance, he 
cannot go all the way in, so he 
pivots and passes to 1, a guard, then 
cuts for his position on the side of 
the floor. No. 3, the center, goes 
to his position and all the men are 
now lined up in their regular pivot- 
post offensive positions. 

The guards, 1 and 5, maneuver 
so that they are near the sidelines 
when starting our guard-around 
plays. Forwards 2 and 4 assume po- 
sitions directly opposite the free- 
throw line, while the center or post 
man, 3, generally operates in the 
front half of the circle. 

The guards are usually more ver- 
satile than the forwards. They are 
fast, excellent ball-handlers, and 
crack long shots. 

You can’t win with this system 
unless both guards and forwards 
can hit consistently from their re- 
spective positions. Where every man 
is a threat, the defense cannot af- 
ford to retract. It must come out 
and play tight. This throws open 
the lanes for the guard-around 
plays. 

We like the pivot-post offense 
best because we believe it offers the 
greatest number of scoring oppor- 
tunities. It always keeps your good 
big man in excellent rebounding 

(Continued on page 52) 
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IKE most coaches, I gradate my 
practice program — starting 
with an intensive course on 

fundamentals and gradually work- 
ing up to our system of team play. 

At one time I thought that was 
enough; that once the season 
started my job resolved itself into 
keeping the players physically and 
mentally fit, and making good sub- 
stitutions. 

You live and learn, and I have 
learned this: To develop your team 
properly, you must spend a great 
deal of time preparing them for the 
little strategies which may be need- 
ed to meet certain game situations. 

How many coaches, for example, 
give any thought to the arrange- 
ment of their bench? Trivial as it 
may seem, this is important. The 
behavior of the coach on the bench 
is watched by friend and foe alike, 
and it will behoove the coach to 
have his bench completely organ- 
ized before the first game. 

As the coach watches the game, 
he knows pretty-well what substi- 
tutes will have to be made. It is 
wise, therefore, to shift the reserves 
on the bench so that the problems 
they will be called upon to meet 


BENCH STRATEG 


can be brought to their attention. 

At L.I.U., we have always made 
it a practice to seat the men who 
will be next to enter the game on 
each side of the coach. When one 
of these players is substituted his 
position on the bench is taken by 
the boy coming out. 

Most players coming out consider 
their substitution a form of criticism 
and a reflection on their ability. It 
is hence important to let every 
player know that substitutions are 
made principally for strategic pur- 
poses and not because of bad play. 

The boy replaced seats himself at 
my side. If some suggestion is in or- 
der, it is not given immediately. I 
wait until play resumes. I can then 
safely discuss the problem without 
fear of any misunderstanding on 
the part of onlookers and friends. 

L.I.U. has no set attack which it 
sticks to from year to year. Our 
offense is adapted to the material. 
We look for an attack that best ex- 
ploits the strength of the returning 
veterans and the newcomers. 

After a week or two of practice, 
we know pretty well whether the 
planned offense and defense may be 
counted upon. 


By CLAIR BEE 


Coach, Long Island University 


For many years, I devoted the 
first month to conditioning and 
fundamentals. Then I discovere 
that the time remaining was ip. 
sufficient to ready the team defen 
sively and offensively for the first 
game. I immediately changed my 
planning and now we start working 
on team play the first day. 

When everyone is set with re 
spect to the basic systemi, we tum 
to the variations. These variations 
are the tools employed from the 
bench during the progress of th 
game. Without them, we can only 
substitute with the hope that a by 
will play over his head to meets 
given situation. 

The basic attack is usually set» 
so that it may be employed agains 
a set man-to-man, a switching de 
fense, or a 2-1-2 zone. 

Starting with man-to-man pri 
ciples we develop a defense whit 
calls for the matching of playet 
according to the opponents’ height 
speed, scoring, passing, and drib 
bling abilities. 
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We employ a switch in this basic 
defense, but the trading of men is 
always determined by the defensive 
player closest to the basket. Once 
all our men are in position, no 
other man may call the switch. 

This definitely places the _ re- 
sponsibility, so that both myself 
and the players on the bench can 
immediately determine who is at 
faulton any particular play. This is 
vital in any man-to-man defense 
which incorporates switching. 

After we have mastered the basic 
man-to-man defense with the switch 
principle, we turn to what we call 
the “screen-switch” defense. De- 
veloped by the late George Keogan 
of Notre Dame, this defense calls 
for a switch of opponents every 
time an offensive player screens 
between another attacker and a de- 
fensive man. At no other time is 
this screen-switch employed. 

Next we move to the zone de- 
fense. All types of zones are dis- 
cussed and practiced but only one 
is added to our team repertoire. 
The squad personnel usually deter- 
mines whether it shall be a 3-2, 
2-3, or 2-1-2. More often than not, 
we will finally adopt the 1-3-1 


which L.I.U. has developed to such © 


a high degree of efficiency. 

After the team attack and de- 
fense has been developed, we go on 
to two very vital team maneuvers 
which frequently spell the differ- 
ence between evenly matched teams. 


These are pressing and freezing 
the ball. 

The team which retreats when 
behind in the score with time run- 
ning out, is going nowhere—fast. 
Possession of the ball is imperative, 
and an aggressive all-court man-to- 
man press must be employed. 

In this pressing defense, we try 
to utilize the same principles as 
that of the screen-switch defense. 
The players switch every time an 
opponent screens. This is a definite 
rule and no exceptions are made. 

On out-of-bounds balls, the play- 
er handling the ball is guarded ag- 
gressively. At one time, we used to 
drop the man guarding the thrower 
back into the court in the hope of 
picking up a loose man or inter- 
cepting the pass-out. But experi- 
ence proved that better results 
could be obtained by playing the 
outside man tightly. 

(Keep in mind that the outside 
man is permitted only five seconds 
to put the ball in play and that an 
aggressive waving of the hands may 
produce a bad pass—and posses- 
sion. ) 

In the closing minutes of play, it 
is often necessary to protect a lead 
against a team making a strong 
rally. It is hence important for a 
team to know how to freeze the ball. 

But that is only half the story. 
How soon should the freeze be 
started? How much of a lead is 

(Concluded on page 70) 


ABOVE 


A good pivot man should be able to 
put ‘em up with either hand. If he 
can shoot only with one, a smart op- 
ponent will concentrate on his strong 
side and ruin the effectiveness of his 
shooting. The pictures show how an 
ambidextrous pivot man may spell 
m-u-r-d-e-r to the defense. First comes 
the pivot shot to the left. Upon receiv- 
ing the feed-in pass, the man fakes 
right with ball, head and shoulder— 
bringing the guard over in that direc- 
tion. He then quickly takes a long step 
to the left, pivots toward the basket, 
and puts up the ball with his right 
hand (off the left foot). 


BELOW 


After the guard has had a taste of 
the pivot man’s right hand, he usual- 
ly will become unduly sensitive to 
it—and thus become easy prey to a 
shot in the opposite direction. The 
pivot man now fakes left with ball, 
head and shoulder—and the guard 
immediately steps over.to cope with 
that deadly right hand. But the pivot 
man quickly recovers, steps to the 
right, pivots and lays up the ball with 
his left hand (off the right foot). Note, 
in both sequences, that the feet re- 
main stationary during the faking ac- 
tion. This facilitates the pivot and pro- 
tects the player against running. 


Pictures courtesy of the Quaker Oats Co. 
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ae EVERY coach yearns for 
ideal material and is con- 
mere stantly looking for the per- 
fect combination for his offense. But 
all coaches do not agree on just 
what this ideal combination and 
ideal material should consist of. 

Me? I look for a combination of 
speed and size, with particular em- 
phasis on the latter. Granted that 
players must have reasonably good 
coordination and some natural abil- 
ity, but these and other factors may 
be developed. Speed and size, on the 
other hand, can be improved but 
little. 

Regardless of the quality of the 
material, the coach who can get the 
best out of what he has, will usually 
wind up near the top. Adjusting the 
material to the system and vice 
versa, is a major coaching problem. 
More often than not, however, a 
coach can, with minor changes, fit 
the material to his favorite system. 
This is much wiser than converting 
to an entirely different system 
which both the coach and the re- 
turning players are unfamiliar with. 

The following combinations of 
speed and size are the most com- 
mon coalitions that coaches have to 
work with. 

1. Three big men and two smaller 
fast men—the ideal combination. 

(a) Ideal for fast break illus- 
trated in Diag. 1. 

(b) Use set plays that do not re- 
quire five men moving and do not 
pull big men away from offensive 
board. Use big men for screeners 
and rebounders. Use small men as 
set shooters and cutters. Plays in 
Diags. 3-4 recommended. 

2. Two big men and three smaller 
men. 

(a) Ideal for fast break shown in 
Diag. 2. 

(b) Use set plays that have three 
men moving and utilize two big 
men for rebounds. Variations of the 
double post are good. Plays in Diags. 
5-7 recommended. 

3. One big man and four smaller 
men. 
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Material and System 
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(a) Either fast break may be 
used, but success will depend on 
beating defense back for quick 
scores, since rebound strength is 
weak. 

(b) Use single pivot with big man 
in bucket and four men moving. 
Ideal for four-man weave, give- 
and-go game, etc. Use set shots 
with caution because of weak re- 
bounding strength. See Diag. 8, also 
Diags. 5-7. 

4. Four big men with one small 
man (not recommended unless at 
least one of big men is fast and 
exceptional ball-handler). 

(a) Utilize Diag. 1 fast break if 
one of big men is fast and can han- 
dle ball. Long pass break may be 
possible. Rebound strength is strong. 

(b) Set plays should utilize re- 
bound power. Not good usually for 
a moving offense. Set screens, 
double or triple post plays are best. 
See Diags. 5-9. 

5. Five big men (not recom- 
mended unless at least two are fast 
and exceptional ball-handlers). 

(a) Utilize Diag. 1 fast break if 
two of big men are fast and can 
handle ball. Great rebound advan- 
tages. 

(b) Use set plays that employ re- 
bounding. Double or triple post 
plays and set screens. Use set shots 
to exploit rebounding strength. See 
Diags. 5-9. 

6. Five small men (the long, hard 
winter combination). Hard to win 
with team like this but not impossi- 
ble. By playing all-court defense 
against bigger opponents, a team 
like this may regain possession 
often. 

(a) Fast break must be used with 
great caution, as rebounding is 
weak. If break is used at all, team 
must score directly by beating de- 
fense back. 

(b) Set plays should utilize five 
men moving. Diag. 3, using single 
pivot and changing pivot men, rec- 
ommended. Also, formation such as 
Diag. 10 that spreads defense and 
facilitates quick cuts into basket. 


Coach, Yale University 


Ball control, short sure shots, and 
lots of courage and luck, must be 
the ammunition for this type of 
team. 

The following brief captions wil] 
help you follow the diagrams. 


Diag. 1, Fast Break: Note that 2 
and 4 have options. No. 5 is big man, 
and trails play, staying directly be- 
hind ball. Front men go back to meet 
pass from trailer. 

Diag. 2, Fast Break: No. 5 gets re. 
bound and 1, 2 and 3 meet ball. Nog. 
4 and 5 trail and rebound at end of 
break, while 2 and 3 come out for 
safety after shot. | 

Diag. 3, Post Play: No. 2 passes to 
5 who meets ball, then makes quick 
or delayed return pass to 2, depend- 
ing on defense. No. 5 may also follow 
2 around for shot, or pivot to opposite 
side and shoot. Nos. 1 and 4 take men 
up court, then go in for rebounds. If 
X1 or X4 switches, No. 5 passes to 
open man. 

Diag. 4, Double Post Variation: No. 
2 dribbles inside 3, which is signal 
for 1 and 5 to come together. No. 3, 
after receiving pass from 2, feeds to 
spot between 1 and 5 and cuts around 
1, running his man into blockade. No. 
1 may hand ball to 3, or may follow 
3 around and shoot, or hand ball to 
5 who may follow 3 around, or 1 may 
shoot over 5 to left side. 

Diag. 5, Single Pivot: No. 2 passes 
to 1 who fires to 5 coming to meet 
ball. Latter may hand ball back to], 
shoot, or follow behind 1 and shoot. 
No. 1 also has options—instead of 
passing to 5, he may hand off to 2 or 
pass out to 3 coming over behind 
play. 

Diag. 6, Single Post Variation, 2 
Continuity: As 2 passes to 1 (and cuts 
as in Diag. 5), 5 elects to screen for 4 
No. 1 passes to 4 who may shoot oF 
pass to 2. No. 1 comes out as safety 
and 3 replaces 2..If play is stopped, 
ball goes out to 1. No. 2 then returns 
to position of 1, while 5 and 4 e 
change spots and entire pattern 3 
repeated. 

Diag. 7, Double Post: No. 3 passes 
to 5 who meets ball, then 3 cuts over 
for screen on X2. No. 2 cuts hard 
outside and takes pass from 5. Nos. 4 
and 5 rebound, and 1 and 3 act 4% 
safeties. 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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OST coaches agree that, as a 
rule, winning basketball is 
founded on the quality of the 
player rather than on the quality of 
the system. If we may accept this 
as a premise—and I think we can 
—jit behooves every coach to give 
his boys a thorough schooling on 
the fundamental skills. 

The college coach is more for- 
tunate in this respect. Most of his 
players are pretty sound, funda- 
mentally, so that more of the prac- 
tice time may be devoted to organi- 
zation and system. 


The high school coach, working 
as he does with raw material, must 
concentrate upon the development 
of the individual, polishing each boy 
to a superlative degree. 

Remember (1) that excellent 
players make excellent systems; (2) 
that mediocre players cannot make 
an excellent system; and (3) that 
excellent players can often make a 
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mediocre system a winning one. 

With the development of the in- 
dividual skills as our guiding prin- 
ciple, we here at St. Louis U. High 
strive to implant in our boys cer- 
tain basic defensive and offensive 
abilities, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of game situations, rules, 
and various offensive and defensive 
systems. 

Our objective, in other words, is 
the development of both mechanical 
and mental skills. 

Of all the elements that enter 
into offensive basketball, passing is 
perhaps the most important. With- 
out passwork, there can be no team- 
work; and without teamwork, there 
can be no championship teams. 

Before taking up the basic passes 
one by one, let us delve into the 
strategical aspects of the passing 
game. 

In delivering the ball, the player 
must relax, throw accurately, not 
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too hard, and must deliver the ball 
in a way that will enable the re- 
ceiver to keep his body between the 
ball and the man guarding him. 

Against a small team or a small 
defensive man, it is a smart idea 
to keep your passes high. If your 
opponents are taller, keep your 
passing low. 

Very often the opponent will take 
a position directly between you and 
the receiver. You will now have to 
cover or protect your pass. If you 
intend to bounce pass, feint a high 
throw, then pass under the man. If 
you intend to pass high, feint a low 
throw first. 

Hook passes are particularly ef- 
fective against small teams, while 
bounce passes are recommended 
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against the unusually tall opponent. 

Always protect your passes with 
some piece of artifice. Don’t make 
a habit of looking directly at your 
receiver before passing to him. Par- 
ticularly if the opponents are hawk- 
ing you. A good bunch of defensive 
ball-hawks can anticipate these 
throws and intercept many of them. 

The idea is to look one way, then 
pass to another. Employ head, eye, 
body and leg feints. Use split vision. 
Keep the defense guessing and you 
will have few passes intercepted. 
If a teammate is in a better posi- 
tion than you are to advance the ball 
or shoot, whip the ball to him im- 
mediately. Don’t delay until he is 
covered. 

Passing opportunities fade almost 
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as quickly as they materialize. Eye, 
mind, and will must coordinate si- 
multaneously. The eye must see the 
pass situation; the mind must recog- 
nize it; and the will must put the 
ball into the air at once. 

Do not have favorites to pass to; 
always pass to the best man open. 
If you find you can team up particu- 
larly well with one or two specific 
teammates, it is all right to look 
for them. Just don’t overdo it. 

As a rule, don’t loop or lob your 
passes. These slow ones are easily 
intercepted, especially in crowded 
areas and when unaccompanied by 
a fake. 

Do not save a ball from going out 
of bounds unless you are certain you 
can bat it to a teammate or keep 
possession yourself. Too often, when 
trying to prevent the ball from 
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going out, you may bat it to the 
opponents. To make it worse, your 
momentum may carry you Way over 
the sideline; and before you can get 
back, the opponents can be in for a 
basket. 

If you find yourself under the 
hoop with the ball, look for your 
shot. If you can’t get one off, pass 
back. You will generally find a 
teammate at the head of the lane 
who is open for a pass and a nice 
short set shot. 

Go easy on tip-in shots after re- 
bounds. Few shots are made this 
way and many opportunities in 
which teammates could score, are 
missed. It is much wiser to pass out 
and set up a screen. 

Also avoid long cross-court 
passes. This type of pass is loaded 

(Continued on page 50) 
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MORE ON 


N last December's Scholastic 
Coach, the author outlined the 

principles of a radical system 
of guarding called the Straight- 
Line Defense. Not a man-to-man, 
not a zone, this was a ball defense 
whose keynote was attack! 

The article must have made quite 
an impression, for the author, ever 
since, has been swamped with mail 
from all parts of the country plead- 
ing for more details. That is the 
purpose of this article. 

Since space forbids a complete 
recapitulation of the basic principles 
of the straight line defense, the 
author recommends that the reader 
refer back to the original article be- 
fore attacking the present discus- 
sion. 

Basically, the straight-line de- 
fense attempts to sap the attack by 
crowding it into the middle, where 
it can be easily checked. 

The basic positions of the defense 
are called home bases, and are set 
up as shown in Diag. 1. It should 
be understood, however, that the 
men will seldom be found in these 
positions, since the movement of the 
ball will pull them away. 


Diag. 2 
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Why have these homes bases, 
then? Simply because the defense. 
being neither a zone nor a man-to- 
man, must have guide lines in order 
to preserve some lineal balance 
with the side and end-lines. 

By shifting the lateral line (4, 3, 
and 5), a full warp similar to that 
of a zone is accomplished. By shift- 
ing the horizontal line (1, 2, and 3), 
another shift of the same pattern is 
1ealized. 

The greatest strength of this de- 
fense is realized in the offensive 
half of the court. Let us suppose 
X has just scored a field goal (Diag. 
2). Immediately X4, X3 and X5 set 
up between the outside man and the 
offensive players. XI returns to his 
home base to take care of the of- 
fensive player who has gone down 
the floor, while X2 returns part way 
in position to intercept a long pass. 

X3 takes a strategic position on 
the outside man. He does not inter- 
fere or guard him, but plays the 
best angle of interception in relation 
to the nearest other opponent. 

There are thus four defensive 
men on three attackers. They force 
the offense away from the side and 
end lines and make them break in- 
to the middle congested area, where 
the middle straight line (X3, X2, and 
X1) can intercept. 

Now let us suppose the offense 
succeeds in making a_= successful 
entry onto the court (Diag. 3). X3 
and X4 promptly attack the ball. 
tying up the receiver. They don’t 
hack at the ball but slap at it with 
an upward motion. That is, if they 
can’t actually put their hands on it. 

They try to make the receiver 
throw toward X5’s and X2’s inter- 
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cepting areas. X1, if he fails to ip. 
tercept the ball, must reach Base 
No. 1 before the offense gets there. 
while X2 retreats to Base No. 2 only 
if X3 and X4 lose their battle ang 
X5 fails to intercept. 

Diag. 4 (p. 16) offers a develop- 
ment of this defense when the 
offense, with the exception of the 
receiver, has come all the way down 
the court. 

X4 and X3 attack the ball, leay- 
ing X5 and X2 as the principal pass 
interceptors. X1 covers Base No, |] 
for all close-up shots. Whenever he 
is forced to leave this base, it must 
be filled by X2. 

Assume, now, that the offense has 
worked the ball into the front court. 
Diags. 5 and 6 illustrate how the de- 
fense may adjust to the movement 
of the ball right and left, respec- 
tively. Note how the defense blocks 
off all the passing lanes. 

Diag. 7 shows how the defense 
sets up when the ball is out of 
bounds under the defensive basket, 
and Diag. 8 outlines the set-up 
against an outside ball along the 
side line. 

The idea is to make the offense 
throw a long pass to get the ball 


Diag. 3 
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Diag. 5 


Diag. 6 


Diag. 4 shows how the straight line 
meets an opponent that has come all the 
way down the floor; while 5 and 6 show 
how the defense adjusts to movements 
of the ball to the right and to the left. 
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in bounds. X3, X5, and X4 all block 
the attempts of the offense to come 
in from the outside, while X2 and 
X1 act as the principal interceptors. 

As you may see, the straight line 
enjoys the same advantages of the 
zone defense plus a greater poten- 
tiality for interceptions. 

The strong points of the straight 
line defense may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. It forces the offense to con- 
verge, thus reducing the defensive 
checking area. 

2. It employs an attack psychology 
at all times, especially when the op- 
ponents attempt to put the ball into 
play after a basket. It then pits five 
men against four. 

3. It is practical both when be- 
hind in score and when ahead. 

4. It makes the offense commit 
itself. 

5. It is powerful against both fast- 
breaking and slow-breaking attacks. 

6. It reserves the strength of the 
big pivot men for backboard play. 

7. A coach with two mediocre 
teams can beat a squad with only 
one good team by forcing the play 
and “pooping” them out. 

8. It always covers the basket 
against close-up shots. 

9. It permits quick baskets 
through frequent interceptions. 

10. It furnishes an excellent sur- 
prise against unprepared offenses. 

11. It is easy to teach to green 
material. 

12. It rushes shots, passes, and 
dribbles from the back as well as 
from the front, exasperating the 
ball-handler and thus upsetting him. 


Here are some of the weak points 
of the straight line, which should 
be carefully considered before the 
defense is adopted: 


1. It produces excessive fatigue 
and, therefore, is not recommended 
for junior high school play unless 
adjustments can be made. 


2. It is a team defense and co- 
ordinated interceptive play is hard 
to teach. However, individual re- 
sponsibilities are easy to allocate. 


3. It hampers your own offensive 
game. 

4. The flankers and ball chasers 
must be rested frequently, necessi- 
tating at least a good eight-man 
squad. 


5. It ruins fancy methodical and 
systematic offenses and produces a 
rough driving fatiguing type of play. 

6. An ordinary opponent with 
rough and highly aggressive players 
can give this defense trouble. 


Charles F. (Chuck) Lappenbusch, director of 
athletics at Western Washington College of 
Education, employed this revolutionary down- 
court checking system very devastatingly in his 
basketball coaching days at W.W.C.E 


Diag. 8 


Diag. 7 delineates the defensive set-vP 


when the ball is out of bounds under 
the defensive board, and Diag. 8 depicts 
the set-up against an outside ball along 
the sideline. Defense keeps foe ov. 
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COACH Bobby Dodd uses a 
strict zone pass defense. He 
does not believe in switch- 
ing or changing assignments. 
As the opponents near the goal line, 
Tech tends to tighten up and not 
play so deep and loose. As a pass 
develops, the three deep secondary 
men start back pedaling while keep- 
ing their eyes on the passer. 

The safety man is the center field- 
er and does not attempt to cover 
closer than 12 yards. But he is re- 
sponsible as deep as 60 yards. 

The halfbacks line up a little out- 
side their defensive ends. As the 
receivers come down, the halves 
keep one yard to their outside and 
do not let the receiver get closer 
than three yards. They never turn 
inside until the ball is thrown. They 
concentrate on interctptions and go 
for the ball at the highest level they 
can catch it. 

If the play looks like a run, the 
secondary rotate toward the ball 
along with the off end. Let’s assume 
the run is to the right (Diag. 12). 


That means the left half come 
up to meet it under control, whilp 
the safety comes across laterally 
keeping the play in front of hin 
The right half drops back and over 
and the off end retreats slowly oye 
the ground he penetrated, looking 
for naked or delayed reverses ang 
delayed receivers to the short side 

The secondary pay more attep. 
tion to the ball and backfield thay 
they do to the ends coming dow, 
They employ split vision ,to watch 
the whole field. 

The halfbacks team with the de. 
fensive end on their side. If the eng 
floats, the half favors the inside, ff 
the end smashes, the half favors the 
outside. One end drops and cover 
in the flat, while the other always 
smashes. This varies with the de. 
fensive signal. 

When playing a tight 6, the de- 
fensive fullback has outside re. 
sponsibility. He gives ground and 
then comes up on the receiver rath- 
er than chase him on a flat line 
laterally (Diag. 13). This saves 
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Defense 


catches and touchdown runs by the 
short flat receivers, since fast op- 
ponents can turn and outrun men 
on an inside line with them. 

Against the T, Coach Dodd favors 
the 5-3-2-1 because of its flexibility 
(Diag. 14). If a man goes in motion, 
the halfback on that side loosens up 
and remains conscious of him. The 
safety also adjusts slightly in that 
direction. 

The idea is not to dislocate the 
backers-up, or the T will riddle you 
with quick openers. 

The end on the side of the motion 
loosens up slightly, while the corner 
backers-up play in front of the of- 
fensive ends—in excellent position 
to tackle and slow down the ends. 

The center backer-up rushes or 
covers over the middle, slightly 
fanning to the open side of the field 
according to the signal. 

The first responsibility of the 
safety and defensive halfbacks is al- 
ways pass defense. 

Against the Single wing, Coach 
Dodd favors the over- and under- 
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shifted 6-2-2-1 modeled after that 
used by his famous college coach, 
General Neyland of Tennessee. 

The undershifted 6 is shown in 
Diag. 15. - 

The left end drives in on a 45- 
degree angle over the outside shoul- 
der of the wingback. The left tackle 
drives over the offensive right end 
from an outside-in angle, while the 
left guard controls the offensive in- 
side tackle with an arm shiver and, 
after diagnosing the play, drifts 
along the line. 

The right guard drills hard and 
low over the offensive center. The 
right tackle hits and controls the 
left end, then plays a drifting game 
along the line. The right end pene- 
trates 34% yards at a 90-degree 
angle, then turns in to meet the 
play from an outside-in angle. He 
covers the short flat on passes. 

The defensive center lines up 3 
to 5 yards behind the smashing 
right guard, and covers the middle 
alley against passes. The fullback 

(Continued on page 20) 
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R. D. Conner of Davenport, Iowa, is 
enthusiastic about the change he made 
from coaching to Field Underwriting 
with The Mutual Life. He says: 


“| began my career in life insurance 
selling only a year ago. Already my 
income has more than doubled, and | 
enjoy the feeling of security that | have 
now. Also, there’s the satisfaction of 
being able to help others achieve finan- 
cial security. To say that | am proud 
of my new work is putting it mildly.” 
Like many former coaches on our sales 
staff, you may find that your own apti- 
tudes make you particularly well-quali- 
fied for a successful and profitable career 
in life insurance selling. We'll be glad to 
help you find out, if you will send for our 
Aptitude Test. If you get an acceptable 
rating, our nearest Manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training program 
and the Mutual Lifetime Compensation 
Plan, which provides for service fees, 
liberal commissions and a comfortable 
retirement income at 65. 


Send for our Aptitude Test today! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5,N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN : 
Please send me your aptitude test. 


Name .. Age........ 


Home Address... ..... 


lines up 1% yards behind the de- 
fensive left tackle and fills holes in- 
side and outside on passes. 

The defensive center lines up 3 
to 5 yards behind the smashing right 
guard, and covers the middle alley 
against passes. The fullback lines 
up 1% yards behind the defensive 
left tackle and fills holes inside and 
outside on passes. 

The deep secondary play zone on 
passes, with the left half and safety 
favoring the strong side according 
to the offensive wingback and right 
end combination. The halves deploy 
7 to 9 yards back, slightly outside 
the defensive ends, while the safety 
plays 12-14 yards back slightly in- 
side the defensive left tackle. 

In the overshifted 6 (Diag. 16), 
the line moves left and the backers- 
up move right. The left end now 
penetrates 3% yards on a 90-degree 
angle and covers his left flat on 
passes. The left tackle charges the 
wingback and tends to fight inside. 

The left guard hits and controls 
the outside tackle, then plays his 
drifting game, while the right 
guard drills over the offensive right 
guard hard and low. 

The right tackle steps at the left 
end from an inside position (with 
his right leg) and tends to cover the 
inside without penetrating. The 
right end crosses on a 45-degree 
angle and plays a sharp, rushing 
game on passes. 

The defensive center plays 1% 
yards back, slightly inside his right 
tackle, and drives in fast on runs 
inside and outside his tackle. He 
covers the short right flat on passes. 

The defensive fullback drops off 
3 to 5 yards between his guards, 
and covers the center alley on 
passes. The halves and the safety 
play the same as in undershifted 6. 


Diag. 17 outlines a goal line de- 
fense against a balanced line single 
wing, which may be used inside the 
10-yard line or anywhere on short 
yardage downs. 

The line charges sharp and hard, 
as diagrammed, with the ends being 
careful not to be hooked by the 
wingback or offensive left end. The 
halves play 2 yards off the line 
and come up fast on runs. The five 
secondary men drop straight back 
on passes and play a strict zone. 


KICKING GAME 


The Georgia Tech coach sub- 
scribes to the theory that with prac- 
tice any normal boy can learn to 
kick. It is under pressure that some 
tighten up and kick poorly and er- 
ratically. Dodd wants a consistent 
40-yard pressure kicker. He be- 
lieves that with a high kick he can 


gain a net of 38 yards, allowing an 
average of 2 yards for the runback 

On first, second or third down, 
the punter will not kick on a poo, 
center snap or when unduly rusheg 
He will run the ball or throw it oy 
of bounds down the field. 

On fourth down, his rule ig tp 
kick it somewhere but get it og 
quickly. 

Dodd practices fourth-down kick. 
ing under pressure. His kickers ]jne 
up with their feet slightly spread tp 
assure mobility on bad passes, They 
set up 10% yards back on first, see. 
ond, and third downs, and about 9 
yards back on fourth down. 

If the kick is to go right, the 
punter lines up behind his left 
guard. If it is to go left, the man 
lines up behind his right guard. This 
puts him in the correct middle 
pocket for the kick. On all but 
fourth down, the punter kicks line 
drives away from the safety man, 
Inside Tech’s 35-yard line, the man 
kicks out of bounds. 


TECH’S QUICK KICK 


Dodd’s quick kick is unique but 
highly successful (Diag. 18). The 
left half does the kicking. He lines 
up in his normal T position behind 
his tackle, but a yard deeper (4% 
yards back). The center delivers the 
ball to the left of the quarterback 
(not through his legs) direct to the 
left half. 


The half pivots right as the ball | 


comes back, by dropping his right 
foot back. He receives the ball fac- 
ing the right sideline with his feet 
spread and the right foot slightly 
forward. He then steps toward the 
sideline with his right foot, takes a 
full step with his left, and kicks the 
ball. 

The ball is held with the left hand 
on the front end and the right hand 
on the rear, so that the long axis 
points downfield. The kicker hits 
the ball back of the middle to get 
an end-over-end effect. 

This type of kick has three dis- 
tinct advantages: 


1. It is not tipped off by the kicker 
dropping back before the snap. 

2. The kicker moves laterally and 
not forward into the line. 

3. The end-over-end gets a tel- 
rific roll over the unsuspecting de- 
fensive halfbacks. 

If the safety man tends to react 
to the right, the kicker may face 
somewhat forward and kick acctu- 
rately to the left of the safety. 

The protection is as follows: The 
fullback steps up and protects 
the left. The right half takes the de- 
fensive left end, while the quartet 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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FLOOR 


Is your gym floor slippery? Is it hard to keep clean . . . does it require refinish- 
ing too frequently? Whatever your floor problems may be, you need Seal-O-San. It pro- 
vides a perfect basketball playing surface ... scoring plays click because your men have a 
feeling of confidence when they dribble, pivot or break fast. But that’s not all, your floor 
lasts and lasts with Seal-O-San because this seal sinks deep into the cells of the wood, mak- 
ing a tough plastic unit that won’t chip, scratch nor easily mar. Maintenance is simpler when 
dirt’s locked out. Seal-O-San is inexpensive .. . you can apply it with lambswool mop. . . 
anyone can do it. 


1949 EDITION 


Send for FREE copy 
the Coaches Di- 
gest. it's full of 
usable ideas. Get 
FREE Sasketball 
Shot Charts, teo. 


OVER 5,500 COACHES USE IT 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Please send my FREE copies the 1948 SEAL-O-3A 
COACHES, DIGEST and SEAL-O-SAN BASKETBALL $ 
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Quaker Oats 


“The Giant of the Cereals” 
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you 


Illustrated with STEP-BY-STEP 
photographs! 


High school coaches! Here’s a valuable book—one that 
can be a real help to you in your job of producing a 
winning basketball team! It’s clearly written, beautifully 
illustrated, easy for your players to understand. 


Championship Coach, Adolph Rupp, 
$HOWS YOU HOW... 


fe How To Pass (Hook Pass, Chest Pass, 
Baseball Pass) 
How To Shoot (Free Throw, Set Shot, 
Lay-up Shot, Jump Shot) 
To Dribble 

Stunts and Strategy 


Special Plays 

Fundamental Drills 

% How To Get in Condition 


Please 


actual action 


And it’s FREE—as many copies as you need for your 
squad. We'll send them to you as a gift from QUAKER 
OATS—the Giant of the Cereals! 


All you do is fill out the coupon below and mail it to 
us. We'll see that you get your copies of “How To Star 


ledividval Defense, | in Basketball’ by return mail. Send now! 


Coach Rupp says: 


"A Quaker Oats breakfast supplies 
the kind of food energy every athlete must 
have to star in basketball.’’ 


Remember, there’s more growth, more endur- 
ance, more energy in oatmeal than any other 
whole-grain cereal. That’s why Quaker Oats is 
the Giant of the Cereals. It’s a Giant in Nutri- 
tion. And a Giant in Value and Flavor, too! 

So recommend Quaker Oats (or Mother’s 
Oats) as an ideal training-table breakfast for 
your squad. Let Quaker Oats help you build the 
“Stars of the Future’”’. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. B 
141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


FREE copies of “How To Star 
In Basketball”. 


SCHOOL. SQUAD SIZE.......... 
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Tip-Off 


HE rule change this year which 
Tee a held ball into one of 

the three restraining circles for 
the jump, is going to have a lot of 
coaches digging into forgotten note- 
books for their old tip-off plays. 

True, most coaches have been 
using some sort of jump-ball play. 
But, in the past, the direction of the 
play was more or less obvious, 
being determined by the proximity 
to the sideline. This year there will 
be complete freedom of movement 
on either side, and the defense will 
have to keep alert to catch the di- 
rection of the play. 

It is quite reasonable to assume, 
therefore, that basketball is going 
to see a lot more of set plays evolv- 
ing from jump balls. 

The smart coach will not go in 
for any complicated series of plays. 
Complexity, especially with high 
school boys, tends toward confusion. 
A few simple plays, combined with 
a thorough schooling on funda- 
mentals, pay much greater divi- 
dends. 

A simple yet very effective set-up 
for jump balls is outlined in Diag. 1. 
In this system, the jumper does not 
tip the ball to a certain player, but 
to a definite spot on the floor. This 
eliminates the hesitation and poor 
timing that occurs when a jumper 
suddenly discovers his teammates 
lined up in unorthodox fashion. 

All even numbered spots are on 
the right and the odd numbers on 
the left, except number 7 which is 
directly in front. The player in- 
volved in the held ball (jumper) 
calls the play. 

This numbering system greatly 
facilitates the signal. Any number 
of signal systems may be employed. 
The two-digit system is simple and 
quite deceptive, with the first num- 
ber being meaningless and the sec- 
ond number indicating the direction 
of the tap. 

Thus, in the signal 82, the 8 has 
no meaning while the 2 indicates 
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Revival 


By BUS BURGOYNE 


Leon E. (Bus) Burgoyne coaches at St. Joseph 
(Mich.) High School, state Class B champions of 
1947-48. 


that the ball will be tipped to the 
number 2 spot. The next time the 
ball is to go to this position, the 
signal 32 might be used, and so on. 

When the opponents catch on to 
the signals, the system may be re- 
versed so that the first number 
called will indicate the play. When 
this, too, is caught on to, the jumper 
may call a number merely as 
camouflage and connote the play 
with a simple hand signal. 

Diag. 2 outlines the number 1 
play. Player 3 tips the ball to 1 and 
breaks around him, Player 1 passes 
to 2 breaking down the floor, and 
the receiver dribbles to the basket, 
if possible, or passes to 3 coming 
down the opposite side. Player 5 
goes to the foul circle for a possible 
pass-out, and 4 trails. 

Play number 2 works the same 
way but on the opposite side. 

The guard-around plays, from the 
number 3 and 4 positions, are par- 
ticularly powerful. As a rule, when 
the boys line up in their normal 
positions for a toss-up, they leave 
the 3 and 4 spots open. 


Diag. 3 shows how the number 3 
play can exploit this fact. Player 4 
fakes to the right and breaks to the 
left. He receives the tip at the num- 
ber 3 spot and dribbles in fast, 
brushing his man off on 1. With a 
fast start, 4 can often break into 
the clear and dribble in for a lay- 
up. Player 3 cuts around 1, while 2 
goes down the opposite side and 5 
trails. 


When the jumper has a definite 
advantage over his opponent, the 
number 7 play (Diag. 4) is often 
used. A hand signal indicates 
whether 1 screens for 2 or vice 
versa. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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_ ft takes a champion to win first place 

efter year. During 10 consecutive years the 
MacGregor Goldsmith X9L has been selected 
as the Officia! Bali for ali intercollegiate 
phia’s Convention Hall, Buffalo's Memorial 


MACGREGOR GOLDSMITH, INC. 
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BRADLEY SHOWERS 


Require Less Space 


BRADLEY MULTI-STALL SHOWERS 
are the answer to. sanitary 
shower facilities for clubhouse, 
field-house, and gymnasium. 
These compact shower units not 
only help you make best use of 
limited space but they save 
money as well. , 


Fewer Plumbing 


Connections 


One Bradley 5-Stall requires only 
3 plumbing connections (one for 
hot water, one for cold and one 
for the drain) in comparison to 
15 needed for 5 “single-stall” 
units. This simplified installation 
plus complete absence of corners 
and dirt-collecting pockets re- 
duces cost of upkeep and aids 
health protection. Water con- 
sumption is also cut and hot wa- 
ter costs reduced. 

Bradleys are easily and quick- 
ly installed, too, since they come 
partially assembled and can be 
located on any kind of floor in- 
cluding wood. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 4701 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 
2361 W. MICHIGAN STREET 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Player 3 tips the ball directly 
ahead several feet down court, as 2 
screens for 1. Player 2 continues 
out toward the sideline, then cuts 
toward the basket. Meanwhile, 1 
pivots, loses his man on 2, receives 
the ball, and dribbles in for a lay- 
up. Player 3 breaks around to the 
right, while 4 and 5 trail. 

A switch from the normal line-up 
for a jump is often expedient when 
the toss occurs in the foul circle. 
The offensive line-up in Diag. 5 
will prove exceedingly effective 
whenever you find yourself in con- 
trol of the tip in your own foul 
circle. 

Player 2 lines up at the circle di- 
rectly in front of 3, while 5 sets up 
directly behind 3. Players 1 and 4 
deploy on a line with 2. 

Ordinarily, the defense will place 
a man between 1 and 2 and another 
between 2 and 4. If the remaining 
defensive player stations himself to 
the right of 1, player 4’s left side 
will be open and the ball can be 


tipped there. If 4’s left side is cov- 
ered, his right side should be open. 

The man covering 5 must play 
either to his right or to his left, en- 
abling 5 to break to the open side 
for the tip. 

Several options are possible with 
this offensive formation. Upon re- 
ceiving the tap, 1, 2, or 4 may exe- 
cute a quick pivot and dribble in 
for a lay-up, or pass back to 3 or 
5 for a set shot. Or 5 may drive past 
3 and take the tip for an easy one- 
handed push shot, with all five men 
following up. 

Sometimes, of course, the shoe may 
be on the other foot. The ball may 
be tossed up in the opponents’ foul 
circle with the opponents con- 
trolling the tip. 

The set-up in Diag. 6 offers a de- 
fensive solution. Players 2, 4, 
and 5 form a straight line behind 
3, as shown, while 1 toes the line 
directly in front of 3. 

If the opponents place a man be- 
tween 2 and 4 and another between 
4 and 5, as they normally will do, 
they will be covered by the three 


defensive men. Should the ball go 
elsewhere, these three men can fan 
out to meet anybody coming in with 
the ball from any direction. 

This defensive set-up in the op- 
ponents’ foul circle also puts at least 
three men in advantageous position 
for rebound play. 


‘‘Here Below’’ 


(Continued from page 5) 


Clara, Arkansas, Kansas State, 
Georgia Tech, Butler, Rice, Western 
Kentucky, Duquesne, North Caro- 
lina State, Seton Hall, and Xavier. 

“How come you missed Ken- 
tucky?” we asked facetiously, hum- 
ming Bye, Bye, Blackbird. Fearless 
Fosdick grinned, “That’s the big 
one that got away.” 

The L.I.U. generalissimo is pretty 
well fortified for this suicidal sched- 
ule. He has eight returning vet- 
erans, including a half dozen Frank- 
ensteins over 6-3, plus an ex-school- 
boy wonder from Englewood, N. J. | 
—6-foot 5-inch Sherman White. 

Having heard that Sherman is the 
closest thing to Dick Merriwell ever 
developed south of Yale, we asked 
Clair about him. 

“Well,” quoth the Raven, “he’s 
the only freshman I ever saw who 
could dunk a ball with either hand.” 
Realizing he had committed the 
cardinal sin of coaching—being op- 
timistic—Clair made a quick recov- 
ery, “Of course, he’s still green and 
has a lot to learn, etc., etc.” 

Although Bee has a healthy re- 
Spect for western basketball, he still 
believes that the richest talent 
extant may be found within a 
25-mile radius of Times Square, 
New York City. That includes the 
five boroughs of New York, a piece 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and a nice 
stretch of Jersey swamp. 

When we pointed out that the 
western teams coming into New 
York win nearly 50% of the games, 
Bee snapped: “Why not? We see 
only the very best of the outside 
clubs.” 
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The “Charley horse” that slows down the scatback, or a sprained 
shoulder that keeps the best tackle on the bench instead of in the 
line, can be a pain in the neck to both coaches and trainers. 


For speedier recovery from such hampering injuries, many of the 
nation’s outstanding trainers apply Antiphlogistine Medicated Poul- 
tice for its pain-relieving Moist Heat action. The moist heat, kept 
on the affected part for several hours, is invaluable in helping to 
reduce swellings, ease pain and relax stiff muscles. 


If you have never used Antiphlogistine Medicated Poultice, start 
now. Try it on your next “athletic” injury. 


MEDICATED 


Antiphlogistine Medicated 


Poultice. Send for free book D E S S I N G 


Read how famous trainers use 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 13, 


em quick... with “moist heat’ 
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BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


Gymnasium Lighting 


By C. J. ALLEN and R. E. HOLMES 


“modern gymnasium?” It might 
be defined as one which fulfills 
two principal requirements. 

First, it offers a pleasing and 
stimulating environment, which in- 
vites its use. Second, it provides 
facilities adequate enough to make 
the games and other activities en- 
joyable for the players and for any 
spectators. 

Good lighting is an important fac- 
tor in fulfilling both of these re- 
quirements. The Illuminating En- 
gineering Society’s Committee on 
Sports and Recreational Area Light- 
ing recommends the following 
maintained lighting levels for high 
school gymnasiums: 

30 Ft-c Exhibition and matches 

20 Ft-c General Exercising 

10 Ft-c Assemblies 

5 Ft-c Dances 

For college games, the Committee 
recommends 50 footcandles main- 
tained in service. This level enables 
large crowds to see fast play clear- 
ly, and permits the taking of mo- 
tion pictures for analysis of play- 
ing techniques. Some college gyms 
are already wired to provide for 
double this recommended illumi- 
nation. 

A questionnaire on gym facilities 
and activities was sent to high 
school administrators who visited 
the Lighting Institute at Nela Park 
during the past two years. The 102 
replies came from ten states, and 
from communities covering a wide 
and representative range of popula- 
tion. The findings: 

1. All the gyms.are used for gen- 
eral physical education, basketball, 
and school dances. In addition, 95% 
are used for volleyball, 70% for 
badminton, 50% for indoor base- 
ball, and 25% for tennis. 

2. In three-fourths of the gyms, 
the school officials or coaches con- 
sider the lighting fair or poor. 

3. The one-quarter, in which the 
lighting is considered good, average 
2.3 watts per square foot. Under 
typical conditions this wattage rep- 
resents approximately 20  foot- 
candles average in service. 


J what do we mean by a 
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4. One gym with 4.3 watts per 
square foot, corresponding to ap- 
proximately 35 footcandles in serv- 
ice, is rated as “very good.” This is 
the only one capable of providing 
the 30 footcandles recommended for 
high school games with spectators. 

5. The hours of lighting-use range 
from 100 to 2400 hours per year, 
with an average of 750. The hours 
of lighting-use for games with 
spectators range from 25 to 500 per 
year, with an average of 125 hours. 

6. In 55% of the gyms, the com- 
bination of energy rates and hours 
of lighting-use indicates the fluores- 
cent lighting would cost less over- 
all than filament. 

7. The average size of the gyms 
in the survey is 82 feet by 56 feet, 
with a 21-foot ceiling. 

8. The average size considered 
“ideal” by those replying is 98 feet 
by 72 feet, with a 23-foot ceiling. 


In regard to dimensions, the gy, 
thors conclude from consultations 
with school officials and archi 
that a floor 96 feet by 76 feet has 
much in its favor. It will accoms 
modate a regulation high 
basketball court, 84 feet by 50 feet, 
with proper clearances all 
and with seating capacity for 500 
spectators in folding bleachers 
one side. It will also permit effegs 
tive use of the floor for a variety @ 
other sports. | 

Hence these dimensions hays 
been used as the basic gym size 
the lighting layouts that wil] he 
presented later on. Most 
gyms employ the additional flog 
area principally for greater seating 
capacity. 

Basketball play requires fag 
seeing. It is a game in which speed 
of vision is a factor both in 
of the players and in caliber of 
play. 

Basketball might normally be 
thought of as an “aerial” sport— 
that is, one in which the ball igs 
usually well above eye level 
Actually, it is seldom an aerial sport 
except when the play is in close 
proximity to a basket. 

In the passing and dribbling area, 
the ball generally travels below 
shoulder height. In the _ set-shot 
area, the line of vision occasionally 
goes up to 20 degrees. In the pivot 
area, where the players look up 
toward the basket at 20 to 70 de- 
grees or more, particular care is 


| 
VOLLEY BALL OPEN- 
||) BASKETBALL ‘FOLDING BLEACHERS 
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Fig. 1, High School Gymnasium—96 ft. by 76 ft. 


1 Standard Basketball Court......... 84 x 50 
2 Physical Education Areas........... 72x 48 
2 Practice Basketball Courts... -—-—s—s—is 64 x 42 
3 Badminton Courts, Doubles......_—s.... 44x20 


2 Volleyball Courts .. 
1 Tennis Court ....... 
1 Softball Diamond _. 
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Here's why: 

1. You get more fans at night. It’s more convenient 
... for more people. Turnstiles click . . . gate 
receipts rise. 

2. Players and fans see as well as they do in day- 
light. And there’s no worry about blinding sun 
or lengthening shadows. 

It’s easy to see why Westinghouse Planned Lighting 
pays for itself in a short time. Utah officials proved 
it last fall when they lighted their stadium for the 
first time. Attendance increased 61%. As a result, 
they expect to write off the entire installation the 
first season. 

Call your near-by Westinghouse distributor for 
information about sports lighting. A Westinghouse 
Sales Engineer will gladly co-operate with you, your 
local utility and your electrical contractor in the 


development of a plan. 
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Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


house Planned Lighting 


INCREASES 
ATTENDANCE 61% 


VRC-18 FLOODLIGH 
Rugged, all-weather 
floodlight for year- 
round sports event 
Extremely flexible. 
zak Aluminum Reflectc 
provides a highly ¢ 
client means of reflect: 
light. Built-in, rifle-typ 
beam sight for acture 
daytime aiming. Easi 
cleaned and maintainé 
Installation is simp 
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16' 1 
| 3 
| 
| O; 
| COURT I ] 
50x84 
CAP. 500 
FLOOR 
96°x 76' 
UNITS MOUNTED 22° ABOVE FLOOR | 
LUMINAIRES CIRCUITING 
I INDUSTRIAL REFLECTOR 0 - 5 FOOTCANDLES 
2-85WTI7 FLUORESCENT 
- 20 FOOTCANDLES (COURT) 


U+ O, ~ 30 FOOTCANDLES (COURT) 


FIG. 2. This suggested fluorescent layout illustrates how a 5, 20, and 30-footcandle level system 
might be installed in high school gymnasiums whose operating conditions are economicaily suited 
to the use of fluorescent lighting. 
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‘COURT | 
50x84 | 
| 
FLOOR 
96° x 76° 
O3 O3 O3 O3 O3 O3 
UNITS MOUNTED 22° ABOVE FLOOR 
LUMINAIRES CIRCUITING 
© HIGH BAY REFLECTOR 
SOOW FILAMENT - 5 FOOTCANDOLES 
@,* O,* 0, - 20 FOOTCANDLES (FULL AREA) 


O,* @,* 30 FOOTCANOLES (CouRT) 


FIG. 3. A filament system will probably prove most economical for high school gyms whose 
energy rates and operation hours are relatively low. This layout provides 5, 20, and 30-footcandle 
levels for dances, exhibitions, and general use. 
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needed in positioning and 
the light sources to minimize 

Visibility readings of a baskethalj 
were taken with a Luckiesh- 
Visibility Meter in two well-lighted 
gyms having fluorescent and 
ment installations. With the ball gp 
and near the floor, the readings of 
relative visibility were very simihe 
in the two gyms, ranging from 4 
to 11. There was no significant dif. 
ference in the measurements from 
the playing floor and from the 
stands. 

Near the baskets, with the bajj 
held stationary in the air 11 fee 
above the floor, the results were 
quite different. Values of relative 
visibility were 15 under the fluores. 
cent lighting and, employing 4a 
special filter on the Visibility Meter, 
160 under the filament lighting. 

This difference in values does not 
have direct numerical significance 
because the normal scale limit of 
calibration of the Visibility Meter 
is 20. Nevertheless, all observers 
concurred that the ball had far 
higher visibility under the filament 
lighting, as the readings attested. 

The filament installation included 
two 500-watt high bay units lo. 
cated approximately 12 feet above 
and 3 feet in front of the basket 
These put a high level of illumina- 
tion in the region of the basket and 
backboard. In addition, they set up 
gradations of brightness on the ball 
which modelled it very clearly. 

The fluorescent installation, on 
the other hand, comprised rows of 
units lengthwise of the gym with 
the baskets midway between rows. 
This layout did not build up the 
illumination level in the region of 
the basket and did not model the 
ball distinctly. 

The ball was found to have 
maximum visibility when it was 
silhouetted against the brightness of 
a luminaire. When its silhouette was 
just tangent to a luminaire, on the 
other hand, the ball was hard to see. 
These variations in visibility were 
less pronounced in the case @ 
fluorescent installations because of 
the lower brightness of the lum 
naires. 

It was found that a light finish 
on ceilings, wall, and floor mate 
rially improves the visibility of the 
ball in contrast with its background, 
in addition to increasing the average 
illumination in the gymnasium, A 
light-finish ceiling is particularly 
helpful in making the ball more Vi 
ible when it is in the critical loca 
tions where its silhouette is tangemt 
to a luminaire. 

The conclusion from these visi 
bility studies is that fluorescent 
lighting may properly be -used if 
gymnasiums where an overall cost 
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Fast, accurate ball handling 
is assured with CINCH, the 
new liquid hand preparation 
for a non-slip grip. Stainless 
and sanitary, CINCH dries 
to a perfect adhesive quality 
. . . prevents slipping from 
perspiring hands or a poor 
grip. CINCH gives you con- 
trolled dribbling, quick, sure 
passing and more shots sunk 
in that basket. Make this 
a sharp, high-scoring 
season with CINCH. 
Team price for pro- 
fessional size tube 


is $7.80 a dozen. 


Cinch Improves 
Your Game 


CHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 
HARTFORD * CONNECTICUT 


advantage is gained or where the 
neater appearance of fluorescent 
equipment is desired, provided it is 
augmented with filament lighting in 
the pivot-shot area. 

This supplementary lighting is 
well provided by two high bay fila- 
ment units placed 20 to 22 feet 
above the floor, approximately 3 
feet in front of the basket and ap- 
proximately 4 feet apart, and aimed 
directly downward. This position 
minimizes the occasions on which 
the units are close to the line of 
vision of the players. 

Badminton is strictly an aerial 
sport. The visual task of following 
the small, fast-moving shuttlecock 
is severe. Its light color can, at 
times, have a brightness similar to 
that of its background, with attend- 
ant low visibility. And if its line 
of flight passes in front of a lumi- 
naire, the player may lose sight of 
it and miss the ensuing shot. 

It may be concluded that ideal 
playing conditions are obtained 
when the bird itself is well lighted, 
its background is relatively low in 
brightness and luminaires are re- 
moved from the players’ normal 
lines of sight insofar as is practical. 

Many forms of special lighting 
systents have been devised for bad- 
minton. But it is beyond the scope 
of this paper to appraise them, since 
they are largely portable facilities 
which are not part of the permanent 
equipment of the gym. 

It may be pointed out, however, 
that it is possible to obtain fairly 
good illumination for two or three 
badminton courts from the regular 
gym lighting system. To assure this 
result, the layouts of luminaires and 
badminton courts must be properly 
coordinated, as in the designs shown 
later. 


Badminton is often played where 
the bird is seen against light col- 
ored ceilings and walls, as recom- 
mended for gyms. For such play the 
feathers can be treated with fluores- 
cent liquids in brilliant colors such 
as fire orange and neon red. This 
will aid contrast and help maintain 
high visibility. | 

Since the survey indicates that all 
high school gyms are used for 
dances, special provisions for ap- 
propriate lighting effects are war- 
ranted. A desirable atmosphere for 
dances is created by a low level of 
illumination—of the order of five 
footcandles—of a color flattering to 
skin tones. 


With fluorescent lighting, the 
“soft white” lamps serve this pur- 
pose. With filament lighting, the 
reflectors may be equipped with 
theatrical gelatin filters in a wide 
assortment of tints, and also in 
deeper colors for spectacular effects. 


Likewise, deeper colors may be 


obtained with fluorescent lighting 
by colored gelatin or Nophans 
sleeves. 


Portable spotlights with 
roundels, and portable fluorescens. 
lamp trough reflector units with an 
assortment of colored lamps, 
enable dance committees to 
distinctively interesting and originy 
color effects. 

Light-finish ceilings, wall, ang 
floors enhance the appearance of, 
gymnasium, besides increasing th, 
illumination level and imp 
visibility as already pointed out. 

Ceiling reflectances of 80 to &q 
are attainable on smooth 
with good grades of white nop. 
glossy paint. The same paints 
acoustical materials have somewhat 
lower reflectances because of the 
porous nature of these surface 
Perforated-type tile permits the 
maintenance of both good rm. 
flectance and sound-absorbing qual. 
iities when repainted, as the per. 
forations tend to clog with paint 
relatively little. 

Walls of matte-glazed tile or other 
non-abrasive material are widély 
used in modern gyms up to a height 
of approximately 7 feet. Above this 
area, light-colored cinder blocks, 
brick, or wood paneling provide a 
wall reflectance in the desirable 
range of 50 to 60%. 

Natural hardwood floors, sealed 
with a non-glossy finish, have re- 
flectances of 15 to 30%. 


FURRED CEILINGS 


Over one-fourth of the gymna- 
siums in the survey had furred 
ceilings. This construction offers ad- 
vantages of a neat ceiling appear- 
ance and usually easy access to the 
lighting equipment. Either filament 
or fluorescent luminaires may bk 
mounted above ports in a furred 
ceiling, and lifted or tilted up for 
relamping and cleaning. The ports 
may be protected by wire mesh or 
by rigid louver assemblies. 

With open-ceiling construction, 
luminaires suspended 20 to 25 feet 
above the floor may be serviced éf- 
fectively from portable lightweight 
platforms. There are several designs 
which telescope or fold readily into 
compact form when not in use. 

For mountings above 25 feet there 
are larger designs of portable plat- 
forms; or disconnecting hangers 
may be used to permit lowering 
either filament or fluorescent lum 
naires to the floor for maintenance. 

Dirt on luminaires, ceiling walls 
and floor may reduce substantially 
the level of illumination ob 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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WauerHer you're planning to install new Gymnasium Apparatus MEDART MAKES 
... Steel Lockers...Gym Seats, or all three, you'll want the advan- 
tages of Medart consultation and planning first. Because it’s that first 
step... relating plans to needs, based on budget limitations, that 


Gymnasium Apparatus 
Basketball Backstops 
Telescopic Gym Seats 


prepares the way for proper installation... with none of the head- Basketball Scoreboards 
aches of changed plans due to unforseen problems... of unreckoned Acromat-Trampolin 
; ef- expenses that necessitate disheartening concessions from original Steel Lockers 
eight plans. It may often mean the difference between a complete program Steel Lockerobes 
nr and a compromise, partial one! It costs no more and results are sure 


++if you let Medart put it on paper first! 
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e COACH SLACKS. Made of best 
materials available, John J. Fox’s 
California Coach Slacks are 
100% pure virgin wool, custom 
tailored to individual measure- 
ments. Possess heavy doubly re- 
inforced pockets that are deeper 
and wider than usual, heel stays 
that protect cuffs from wear, and 
belt loops that really hold. So 
smartly styled, they can be worn 
for dress. 


® TAMPATCH, a United Labs. 
product, is ideal for high-speed 
repair of concrete floors. Floor 
may be put in service almost 
immediately after repairs have 
been made. Possesses excep- 
tional ability to withstand heavy 
traffic loads. Delivered in com- 
plete ready-mixed form. 


As a service to its readers, Scholastic Coach offers this periodic round-up 
of new sports equipment items. For further information write to: Scholastic 
Coach, New Equipment Dept., 7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


UNITED LABS., Inc. 


e GERMICIDAL LAMP (left). The Hanover Chem- 
ical & Mfg. Co.'s Letheray lamp is designed for 
ceilings and walls and can be set to direct or 
baffle the germicidal rays as desired, thus con- 
trolling the intensity of ultraviolet. 


@ LIQUID GRIP (right). A hand preparation, pro- 
duced by Chem Products, which dries instantly to 
a perfect adhesive quality, preventing slipping 
from perspiring hands or a poor grip. Sanitary 
and stainless, perfect for all sports. 


SINGLE-CASE FILMSOUND (left). Bell & Howell's 
sound projector is lightweight and designed with 
a 6-in. speaker mounted on a removable door, 
and a 10-watt amplifier. Speaker and projector 
are connected by a 40-ft. cable. Incorporates silent 
and sound speeds, reverse, still-picture clutch. 


@ NON-SLIP FLOOR POLISH (right). A product 
of synthetic resins containing no wax, Safe-T-San 
reduces slipperiness of any flooring material; dries 
bright in a few minutes and produces a beautiful 
floor finish. Economical, facilitates maintenance. 
Produced by Huntington Labs. 


@ FOULMARKER. Invented by— 
Louis Nicolello, the Cosby (foot- 
ball foul) Marker consists of a 
central flexible staff with red 
and white flag attached to top 
and a central weight at base. 
When marker is dropped, base 
spreads out and flag is visible 
about 9 in. above ground. 


HYDROTHERAPY BATH. A cyl- 
inder of stainless steel 16 in. in 
diameter, 30-in. tall, weighing 
about 20 Ibs., this Purity Mfg. 
Co. device provides the simplest, 
fastest, most economical way 
of treating small leg and thigh 
injuries. Furnishes rapid circula- 
tion of hot or cold water, with 
water level controlled by out- 
side valves. All drain water is 
removed by outlet near bottom. 
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ON THE 
FOLLOWING PAGES 


NO. 
and Daily Living 


from ADOLPH RUPP 


Kentucky U. and Olympic Basketball Coach 


In his 25 years of high school and college coaching, 
Adolph Rupp has conditioned thousands of athletes 
for the fastest foot game in sports. A master tech- 
nician and a master conditioner, he knows that one 
can’t go without the other. So when he advises boys 
and girls to avoid alcoholic beverages, his words 
command the deepest respect. The menace of alcohol 
is indisputable. It is an acute depressant, not a stim- 
ulant, and is a destroyer of both organic efficiency 
and the mental processes. Coach Rupp’s message 
appears on the next two pages. Place iton your 
bulletin board where it may be read by every stu- 
dent in your school. It may be easily removed from 
the magazine by turning back the staples. For addi- 
tional posters, check the Master Coupon under the 
“Alcohol Education” listing on page 71. 
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ADOLPH F. RUPP, Coach, Kentucky 
University, 1948 National Collegiate 
Champions; and Co-Coach, 1948 U. S. 
Olympic Basketball Team, World’s 
Champions. 
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e FACTS IN ALCOHOL EDUCATION FOR 


COACHES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIRECTORS 


Questions 
and Answers on 


Is Alcohol a Stimulant? 


N@. It is a narcotic, and as such it suppresses or lessens the 
activity of living matter. By lessening the caution it gives a tem- 
porary sense of well-being. But over a period of time it acts as 


a depressant to both mind and body. 


Does Alcohol Increase Endurance? 


N@. Alcohol saps energy and greatly increases fatigue. 
The reason for this is that alcohol slows down the removal of 
lactic acid (the acid formed by sugar in the body every time 
we exercise) and unless this acid is quickly removed the 
muscles soon tire. 


Is Alcohol Good For the Nerves? 


N@. Alcohol seriously upsets the nervous system. It disturbs 
the protective lipoids and dehydrates some of the moisture in 
the body which is so essential to proper functioning of the 


nerves. 


Does Alcohol Improve Judgment? 


N@O. One of the most serious effects of alcohol ig on the 
cortex of the large brain, or cerebrum, which directs our 
thoughts and actions. It interferes with the “‘messages” which 
are received from the sensory nerves and also reduces normal 
“inhibition” or caution. 


Does Aleohol Aid Coordination? 


N@. It interferes with both voluntary and reflex movements 


of the body, and completely upsets that “teamwork” between 
mind and muscle called coordination. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION, 1730 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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ish, meaning ‘‘gunshot wounds”; 

add phobia, from the Greek, 
meaning ‘“fear’’—and you have 
escopetazophobia, meaning “fear of 
gunshot wounds; a disease common 
to seven out of ten adults (includ- 
ing all mothers); a disease of the 
mind, based on ignorance and mis- 
information, having little founda- 
tion in fact.” 

More misinformation on guns ex- 
ists than on any other subject of 
human interest except sex. And no 
subject, again possibly with the 
same exception, has a greater or 
more universal appeal to boys, espe- 
cially to puer americanus. 

American boys love guns as 
ducklings love water, and just as 
naturally. Guns are an inseparable 
part of the American saga, and that 
Saga is relived on every playground 
and every back lot in the land, by 
each succeeding generation. 

Your generation (and mine) re- 
lived it with the “Bang! You’re 
dead!” of cowboys-and-Indians and 
cops-and-robbers. Your son relives 
it daily with the “ta-ta-ta-ta-ta- 
ta-ta’”’ of the machine-gun age. 

And mothers shudder! 

Why? 

Because boys are killed by guns? 

True. But bathtubs kill more 
Americans than bullets. 

Stepladders and rugs kill more 
Americans than are killed with 
guns. 

More boys (and girls, and men, 
and women) are killed by automo- 
biles every week than are killed by 
“firearms accidents’ in a decade! 
Not even the guns of war, small 
guns and large, have ever cost as 
many American lives in any one 
year as does the family car, year 
after year! 

The Travelers Insurance Com- 


Ts: escopetazo, from the Span- 
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By E. B. MANN 


pany offers the following table of 
“accidents resulting from causes to 
which all men are exposed without 
regard to their employment”: 

Accidents at home (inside) ... 25.79% 
Accidents at home (outside). 18.56% 


Accidents to pedestrians .... 17.32% 

Accidents while engaged in 
sports and recreations . 17.05% 
Automobile accidents 12.28% 

Travel accidents (other than 
automobile travel) ...... 3.52% 
Miscellaneous accidents 5.48% 
100.00% 


The same authority breaks down 
Item 4 above (‘‘Accidents while en- 
gaged in sports and recreations’’) 
as follows, in figures showing the 
number of accidents: 


In country or woods (exclusive 


of activities specified below) 361 
270 
246 
219 
Bathing and swimming 202 
| 
157 
Other athletic games __. 140 
Other classifications (boating, ca- 

noeing, bowling, tennis, squash, 

skating, scuffling and wres- 

tling, fishing, at theaters, 

churches, concerts, at parks, 

picnics, outings, at dancing, 
billiards and pool, boxing, 

2. . 1,103 

3,520 


Hunting—with guns—was respon- 
sible, according to these figures, for 
less than 0.68%—a shade over two- 
thirds of one percent—of the acci- 


Hughes Photo 


The Fallacy of 
ESCOPETAZOPHOBIA 


dent claims for “sports and recrea- 
tions!” 

By these figures, golf is more 
deadly than guns. The bicycle is 
nearly twice as dangerous, while 
the automobile is nearly twenty 
times as dangerous as the shotgun, 
rifle, and handgun combined. 

So much for statistics. But the 
statistics include all casualties—the 
avoidable as well as the unavoid- 
able; whereas true accidents are 
“mishaps which could not have 
been avoided with reasonable care.” 
And, by that definition, it can al- 
most be said that there is no such 
thing as a “firearms accident!”’ Nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every ten thousand so- 
called “firearms accidents” are not 
accidents at all, but are the product 
of rank ignorance, criminal care- 
lessness—or both! 

A seemingly perfect tire which 
blows out, an apparently sound lad- 
der which breaks, a cornice which 
falls off a building onto a passing 
pedestrian—these are accidents. 

In the shooting game, such things 
are practically unknown. “Failure 
or malfunction of gun or ammuni- 
tion” is so rare that it is not even 
listed on the forms issued by the 
various state game commissions for 
reporting accidents in the hunting 
field. And even where such failures 
or malfunctions do occur, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred they, 
too, are the result of gross neglect, 
carelessness, or ignorance which 
has allowed a thoroughly depend- 
able mechanism to become weak- 
ened or to be overloaded. 

The often-heard inanity, “The 
unloaded gun is the one that kills,” 
is a lie. The unloaded gun is no 
more dangerous than any other 
“blunt weapon.” 

“He didn’t know it was loaded” 
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Made of finest grade leather; 
easy gripping surface; dur- 
able; will retain shape despite 
the most rigorous and lengthy 
usage. 


Championship shoe features 
a strong, supple leather top 
and a molded rubber sole— 
perfect for quick stopping 
and starting. 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS THROUGH YOUR RIDDELL DEALER 


E L 1259 NORTH WOOD STREET 
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TESTED SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


Let's watch 


THE 


Healthy feet are winning 
feet. That’s why coaches of 
many leading schools and 
universities always specify 
ALTA-CO Powder to help 
prevent Athlete’s Foot. 


Simple, economical. One 
pound makes a gallon. 


Kills all different species of 
common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
and their tough spores. 


SPEEDY—Kills in less than 60 
seconds. 


Non-irritating to the skin. 
Does not damage towels. 


Stable in solution. Can be 
quickly checked by inexpen- 
sive Alta-Co Tester. 


A tried and proved fungi- 
cide. Get the evidence—ver- 
batim reports by medical 
authorities. 


Write today for our 36-page illustrated 
booklet 
Health Problem.” 


“ATHLETE‘S FOOT—A_ Public 


Alta-Co Powder Provides 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


Westport, Connecticut 


is the real killer—and only complete 
ignorance of the proper handling of 
firearms, or criminal carelessness in 
their handling—or both—could even 
conceivably explain the handling of 
a firearm without knowing whether 
it was loaded or not. 

The first rule taught by anyone 
who knows firearms to any novice 
is, “Look first to see if it is loaded. 
Then look again. Then work the ac- 
tion—to eject any cartridge you 
may not have seen! Then leave the 
action open, so the gun can’t shoot 
until you’re ready to shoot it.” 

Do that, and you'll never need to 
say, “I didn’t know it was loaded!” 


The second rule is, “Never point 
a gun, or allow it to be pointed, at 
or even in the direction of yourself 
or any other person unless the in- 
tention is to kill.” 

Observance of these two simple 
rules would end 99% of all “‘fire- 
arms accidents” in this or any other 
country. 

A third rule—‘‘See at least one 
horn, at least three legs, or at least 
one wing before you shoot”—would 
prevent nine out of ten of that re- 
maining one percent! 


Yet fear of guns is accepted as a 
normal part of the “maternal in- 
stinct” in ninety-nine out of every 
one hundred American homes. (Not 
even fathers are immune to it!) 
And that fear is far more deadly 
than the guns themselves; deadly 
because, in all too many cases, it 
prevents American boys (and girls) 
from learning to handle and use 
guns safely. 

It does not prevent those boys and 
girls from handling guns. On the 
contrary! It merely leaves those 
boys and girls in ignorance—which 
means that they are then, truly, po- 
tential killers when guns do come 
within reach of their eager fingers. 


That fear is deadly, too, in that it 
paves the way for legislation against 
the ownership of guns by private 
citizens; and such legislation can 
(and will, unless prevented) disarm 
America and leave her an easy prey, 
as were the disarmed countries. of 
Europe, to any aggressor, within or 
without. 


You teach your boys and girls to 
swim because the ability to swim 
may save their lives or the lives of 
others. (Swimming is more danger- 
ous than gunning; and the knowl- 
edge of how guns should be handled 
might save their lives or the lives 
of others, too.) 

You teach your boys and girls to 
ride, because riding is good exer- 
cise and a social accomplishment. 
(Riding is more dangerous than 
shooting.) 


You teach your boys and girls to 
cycle because, among other things, 
the bicycle will enable them to run 
your errands more quickly. (Cycling 
is more dangerous than shooting.) 


You laugh at your children’s fear 
of storms ... yet storms kill more 
people in America in one year than 
are killed by even so-called “gun 
accidents” in ten. 

Guns—like swimming pools and 
horses and bicycles and storms—are 
just another factor in the lives your 
kids will lead. Why not be consis- 
tent? Why not teach them to deal 
with guns as you teach them to 
deal with those other factors? 


Fear of guns in the hearts of 
American mothers did more to de- 
lay and complicate America’s war 
efforts in World War I and again in 
World War II than enemy sabo- 
teurs could do. America boasts (in 
war time) that she is “a nation of 
riflemen”; yet less than 2% —less 
than two out of every hundred—of 
the men drafted for military ser- 
vice in World War II knew, before 
they were inducted, how to shoot a 
rifle! 

That failure prolonged the time 
needed for training; made it impos- 
sible for us to attain, in the allotted 
time, the skill that would have been 
possible had American boys gener- 
ally been taught to shoot for sport 
before they needed to shoot for war. 


TRAINING TOOK WEEKS 


American soldiers were fair rifle- 
men, once they were trained. But 
the training took precious weeks of 
time; weeks of work (while other 
American boys on Guam and Wake 
and Guadalcanal died, or cursed 
and prayed for re-enforcement) to 
teach them what they would have 
learned eagerly and well except for 
parental “thou shalt not’s.” 

And some, due to the exigencies 
of -war, never learned. Americans 
were sent into the trenches in World 
War I, and shown how to load their 
previously unfired rifles after they 
had entered the battle zone! 

It was better in World War I— 
but “Commando” Kelly tells, in his 
published story, of men who joined 
his outfit and had to ask (as did 
their fathers in the previous war) 
how to load and fire their weapons. 

It isn’t a pleasant thought, but it 
is highly probable that there are 
American boys buried in the far 
corners of the world today who 
might still be alive if parental fear 
of guns had not prevented a little 
“basic training” with a .22 rifle in 
the Junior Rifle Club back home. 

It isn’t difficult to teach children 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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For action like this... 


Get your team 


Basketball Shoes! 


means 
Posture 
Foundation 
1. This rigid wedge keeps 2, This sponge rubber 
the bones of the foot cushion protects 
in their natural, the sensitive area 


normal position. of the foot. 
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Good basketball starts with good feet! That’s why so many coaches 
specify “‘P-F’’ Basketball Shoes! The X-Ray shows how this exclusive 
feature guards against flat feet and tired leg muscles... gives a 
player more ‘‘staying power.’’ What’s more, you get all these “‘plus’’ 
features: Molded tan non-marking positive-grip outsoles—sponge 
cushion insoles and heels—extra quality army duck loose-lined 
ventilated uppers—ventilating eyelets. Whether you buy full- AT L 
team equipment or players buy their own—specify “‘P-F” , 
Basketball Shoes! 


*Trade Mark 


F R EE f 1948 Edition ‘Basketball 


Hints” by Coach Ozzie Cowles, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 1948 (Big “9” 
Champions), University of Minnesota 
1948-1949. Diagrams, winning plays, 
training rules... help for every player. 
Ask for a copy for each man on your 
team. Also FREE—Basketball Foul 
Shooting Record Charts. Write to-- 
day! Athletic Dept., P. O. Box 327, = 
Watertown 72, Mass. — 


B. F. Goodrich “Litenfast” Hood “Conference” 


Specify ‘‘P-F’’ Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


Health Hazards 


Sports 


By C. O. JACKSON 


OMPETITION, and athletics es- 

pecially, are fundamental and 
vital to the American people, 
and the steady expansion of our 
high school and college sports pro- 
grams is a most encouraging trend. 

Where athletics are in proper bal- 
ance with the other departments of 
the school, and this is true in most 
schools, they are probably the finest 
morale builder and the greatest 
single unifying force that an educa- 
tional institution has. 

Think for a moment of the num- 
ber of boys who stay in school 
merely because of their strong de- 
sire to participate in athletics. If 
one can’t play, he may watch and 
cheer, and the games become a vital 
part of the school and community 
program. 

The coach, therefore, is in a key 
position to establish policies and to 
make athletics truly educational. The 
responsibility is tremendous. 

Unfortunately, the health and 
welfare of the individual participant 
has not always been given sufficient 
attention. While many schools are 
doing a splendid job of protecting 
their players from all _ possible 
health hazards, too large a number 
are lax in recognizing and accepting 
this challenge. 

Just think back over the present 
athletic year, beginning with bas- 
ketball. Recall some of the viola- 
tions of good health practices which 
you have seen in a number of high 
school contests, perhaps even in 
your own league. We might make 
a guess as to some of the things you 
observed, but, for the sake of ac- 
curacy, let’s enumerate a few mal- 
feasances which coaches, principals 
and physicians pointed out in a re- 
cent survey. 


C. O. Jackson, associate professor of physical 
education at the University of Illinois, is one of 
the most respected men in the field, having 23 
years experience on the university and graduate 
level. He has also written innumerable articles 
and several books on health and physical edu- 
cation. In his next article for Scholastic Coach, 
he will cover health safeguards in sports. 
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No community towel or drinking bottle at Allerdyce High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This practical device affords each boy 


During time-outs, some of the 
players, tired from their driving, 
“fire-wagon” game, sat or lay around 
on a cold, drafty, not-too-clean 
floor. They shared a common towel, 
already soiled by previous use and 
by frequent contact with the court 
as it was thrown out to them. 

While they refreshed themselves 
and planned a new line of attack or 
agreed on a different defense, they 
very likely drank from a common 
water bottle or sucked from a com- 
mon lemon or orange. 

Spitting on the floor, of course, 
wasn’t even a safety hazard, be- 
cause the occasional player who 
failed to expectorate in some easily 
available corner, carefully removed 
all traces of the sputum with a 
swipe of his shoe. 

And then remember track meets, 
where many of the participants 
either failed to warm-up properly 
or cool off slowly. Too many of them 
sat or lay around on the damp 
ground, waiting for the next event. 
A few wore uniforms which were 
decidedly filthy, because they were 
superstitious enough to believe that 
somehow or other, the mere wash- 
ing or laundering of their equip- 
ment would destroy the “charm” 
and interfere with their chances of 
winning! 

While baseball didn’t reveal as 
many questionable practices, a close 
observer might have noticed sev- 
eral. For instance, the water bucket, 
open to the skies, and already con- 
taming sediment from a dust-laden 
wind and the clouds thrown up on 
that slide home; the single dipper 
used to convey water to the lips of 
the entire team; and last but not 
least, the common towel again, to 


his own drinking receptacle and towel. 


help each player secure a temporary 
relief not possible by rubbing soiled 
uniform sleeves over his hot face. 
These were all probably seen at 
some time or other during the sea- 
son. 

Football, with all its pageantry, 
its crowds, and its excitement, prob- 
ably furnished as many hazards as 
all the other sports put together. 

You may not have noticed the 
boy with the injured shoulder, who 
had it taped and played most of the 
game in spite of a physician’s warn- 
ing; the end with the torn ligaments 
in his taped ankle, who was rapidly 
developing a chronic condition; the 
full back with the injured knee, a 
loose cartilage that occasionally 
locked; or the two halfbacks, both 
still adolescent in spite of their size, 
who were tired and stale and bruised 
from too much scrimmage. 

If you were not too busy scouting 
or worrying about the outcome of 
the game, you probably noticed the 
student managers or the student 
trainers during time-outs. Some- 
times they did nothing but tote the 
water bucket with the battered dip- 
per and the soft, refreshing sponge; 
or carry out the two towels, to 
be used throughout the game as 
needed, for wiping off the ball, the 
kicking shoe, and the hot, sticky 
faces of the players  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

At other times, when the game 
was halted because of an injury to 
a player, they may have taken over 
responsibilities no reputable physi- 
cian would dare assume without 
first making a careful examination. 

The player who had the “wind 
knocked out of him” in a pile-up or 
as the result of a hard, driving 
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% “For those who prefer the sewad type bell 
re fro: official, the H.1., whether used’ for practice of 
tegular play, is a ball that’s hard to Beod. 
The VB rubber boll that is completely official in 
& every fespect——looks like leather, feels. like 
i“ leother. Designed te give exceptional weer on 
the outdoor court, the tough rubber cover on this 
boll will not-scuff or tear under the hord grind. 
‘ of concrete, gravel, or cinders. 


Regardless of which kind of ball you choose or what 
you use it for, in the final analysis, it’s the performance that 
counts. The Craft Built line features a ball for every purpose 
in varied price ranges ready to meet your most exacting 


requirements. Get acquainted with this outstanding line today. 
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tackle as he caught a pass, perhaps 
was rolled over on his back and had 
his knees pressed forcibly into his 
stomach several times. He may then 
have been pulled to his feet by the 
student manager and a teammate, 
to be walked around. 


The participant whose cartilage 
had locked slightly in his knee when 
he was brought down hard on an 
end run, may have received both 
advice and help to force it back. 

Stronger ankle wraps may have 
been quickly added to those already 
supporting the bad ankle of the end 
when he began to limp after being 
blocked out of a play. : | 

While all this may have been go- 
ing on, the chances are fairly good 
that one or more of the players, 
some of them badly winded, were 
sitting or lying on the cold ground, 
as they tried desperately to regain 
both breath and strength. 

Lack of condition or playing out 
of their class and weight, takes its 
toll. The time-out ends all too soon 
and weary, bruised bodies, some of 
them still growing too fast, get up 
and keep fighting. If there were any 
substitutions, it is fairly likely that 
at least one came in before he was 
properly warmed up, and thus was 
even more susceptible to early in- 
jury. 

If you have coached a year or so, 
you have undoubtedly seen enough 
of these incidents to know they are 
fairly common. To veterans of many 
seasons’ experience, the number 
may run into the thousands. 

Sometimes the coach becomes so 
engrossed in another aspect of the 
game, perhaps the outcome, that he 
doesn’t notice certain danger sig- 
nals. As an expert, he may be giv- 
ing most of his attention to planning 
further strategy or refinements of 
already successful plays. It is, of 
course, possible that some coaches 
will not recognize the examples cited 
as health hazards, and therefore, 
pay no attention to them. 

The fact still holds. In too many 
high school contests, the health and 
physical welfare of the individual 
participant is not always given in- 
telligent attention. 

Sooner or later a boy may be lost 
to the squad because an injury is 
improperly handled or because it 
becomes infected or chronic through 
lack of sufficient rest and adequate 
medical care. 

Another player may suffer un- 
necessary illness or further absence 
from school and play because he 
followed wrong health practices or 
played and practiced when he 
should have been home in bed. 

In extreme cases, the boy may 
suffer the rest of his life because of 
negligence. All of the boys who ap- 
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pear in college with ‘trick’ knees, 
didn’t get them while playing on 
the freshman varsity. In many cases 
the first symptoms would have been 
apparent to a trained physician, and 
proper medical treatment might 
have eliminated much of the trouble 
and pain which followed. 


In the sports already discussed 
and in the hypothetical incidents 
pictured, the emphasis has been on 
what happens all too frequently 
during interscholastic contests. If 
an observer took the time to visit 
a practice or two in some of these 
same sports, it is likely that similar 
or perhaps even more startling vio- 
lations might be noticed. 


The basketball coach who encour- 
ages or even insists that substitutes 
exchange jerseys during practice, is 
promoting and teaching a question- 
able habit. In addition to the un- 
pleasantness associated with putting 
on a damp, smelly piece of clothing 
which has already been worn by 
several perspiring boys, gym itch, 
impetigo, and similar skin infec- 
tions are easily spread in this man- 
ner. 


Individual towel and bottle device used 
by the Granite City (Ill.) High School 
quintet. Note the timer’s horn on top. 


If the laundering of this and 
other practice equipment is hap- 
hazard, then, bacteriologically 
speaking, the participants are gam- 
bling still further with their health. 

Officiating during practice ses- 
sions is often handled by student 
managers or ineligible players who 
lack the necessary competence. 
Often, the coach handles this chore 
himself, but since he continues to 
direct practice, his officiating may 
be just as inefficient and constitute 
still another hazard for the player. 
When a scrimmage, especially in 
football, continues for an hour with 
hardly a let-up, most anything can 
happen, and usually does. 

When you can locate the locker 
room, the varsity team room, or the 
wrestling room by your sense of 


smell, you know that here is a coach 
and a team which pay little attention 
to some of the. factors affecting 
health. 


That “locker room stench” jg 
caused by only one thing, human 
sweat, mixed well with dirt and 
filth, and well-soaked into the 
equipment hanging or stuffed into 
the small locker. When the equip- 
ment is worn frequently for an ep- 
tire season without adequate laun- 
dering, and parts of it are freely ex. | 
changed or “borrowed,” then the 
hazards naturally multiply. 


In such situations, you usually 
find a floor that is seldom adequate. 
ly cleaned, wash bowls equally 
dirty and without hot water and 
soap, and urinals and toilets which 
stink to high heaven for very ob- 
vious reasons. You would naturally 
expect to find a high incidence of 
athlete’s foot present, just to men- 
tion one of the commonplace infec- 
tions, and the chances aré you 
would not be disappointed. 

The environment in which a sport 
is carried on, quite frequently indi- 
cates the standards of health fol- 
lowed. 

Have you ever attended wrestling 
practice in the average high school? 
What about the smelly sweatclothes 
worn for weeks at a time, the flan- 
nel mat covers, often unchanged for 
the whole season, and the high inci- 
dence of ear and skin infections? 
The hazards both smell and speak 
for themselves. 

If you inquire further and find 
that participants are permitted and 
even encouraged to lose weight in 
order to play on a lightweight team, 
or to “make” a lower weight divi- 
sion in wrestling, then you have 
come face-to-face with one of the 
greatest hazards of all. 

Physicians agree that the average 
high school boy, once he has lost the 
little fat he normally carries, can 
only lose more weight by lowering 
his resistance and perhaps even 
weakening other parts of his body. 
Since most high school boys are still 
very much in the “growing” stage, 
any emphasis on dieting for any 
reason whatever, should have the 
careful supervision of a competent 
medical person and his complete ap- 
proval. before the boy is permitted 
to go on with it. 

What are some of the factors 
which have tended to bring about a 
number of the conditions already 
described? Let us consider what has 
happened in certain sports during 
the past ten years. 

The modifications and changes in 
the football rules have definitely 
made the game safer by opening it 
up and by permitting freer substi- 
tutions. The objective has probably 
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The praise we have received from 
leading coaches and athletic directors 
throughout the country symbolizes 
a trophy of achievement ...a tribute 
to Marba for 4 job well done. 
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upon request. 
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been reached in most large schools, 
where lines or whole teams are fre- 
quently substituted, but the smaller 
schools, playing either the eleven or 
the six-man game are still faced 
with the problem of finding enough 
capable players to make frequent 
changes. 

This is further aggravated when, 
as so often happens, they play out 
of their class and compete against 
heavier, more mature, and perhaps 
better conditioned boys. 

In basketball, the result of rule 
changes, made almost entirely to 
please and attract spectators, has 
led to a speed-up of the game to the 
point where some coaches and par- 
ents, particularly many physicians, 
are frankly worried about the pos- 
sible dangers to the health of im- 
mature growing boys. 

“Fire-wagon” play, so common 
throughout the United States, re- 
quires superb conditioning as well 
as a sufficient number of capable 
substitutes. Again the larger school 
is more likely to be less handi- 
capped. 

State associations have attempted 
to eliminate numerous hazards by 
specifying the number and length 
of practices before the first sched- 
uled game, and, more recently, the 
number of contests which may be 
played between established 
opening and closing dates of the 
season. 

These policies are generally rec- 
ognized as wholesome, educational 
projects, and also help protect the 
participants both from themselves 


and rabid backers. 


However, some schools still evade 
the spirit of certain rulings, by 
scheduling many practice games for 
the varsity squad. The writer re- 
calls one midwestern high school 
which played 92 basketball games 
in a season, by scheduling numerous 
“practice” games, sometimes as 
many as two or three a day during 
times when school was not in ses- 
sion! After the first few games, the 
same group of six boys alternated 
in playing the rest! 

Another practice in many small 
schools, is to play two games an 
evening by alternating a number of 
the players from one team to the 
other. A boy may thus play most 
of two games in one evening. 

Whether we like it or not, most 
competition on the varsity level, 
even in high school, appears to be 
primarily for the spectator who 
“pays the freight,” and the partici- 
pant too often is cast in the role of 
the “forgotten man,” at least as far 
as consideration for his immediate 
or future welfare is concerned. 

This can be traced directly to the 
fact that most sports are either self- 


supporting, exclusive of Salaries, 
through gate receipts or even make 
enough profit to expand other parts 
of the physical education program 
When the football team has a goog 
season, for example, there may be 
enough surplus cash to buy bleach. 
ers or even band instruments and 
uniforms. 

An educational activity, which 
should be subsidized largely or ep. 
tirely from school funds, just as any 
other part of the program, thus 
comes to depend on pleasing and at- 
tracting the spectators for its con. 
tinuation and expansion. 

The coach can do much to im- 
prove the situation by taking a 
stand on certain matters. If the loca] 
sports editor can be made to under- 
stand the problems which his paper 
often has helped aggravate, a real 
public relations program can be 
carried on to modify or even change 
some of the fundamental spectator 
demands. 

The principal, the superintend- 
ent, and the school board, must also 
face and accept the responsibility 
which is theirs for the majority of 
the problems. Many of the hazards 
in sports are due directly to policies 
which, like Topsy, “just growed,” 
or to a lack of understanding of the 
basic issues involved. 

When this situation is corrected, 
many practical measures (to be 
presented in a later article) will 
eliminate much of the criticism of 
interscholastic athletics. 


1948 ALL-AMERICA 
SCHOOLBOY TRACK TEAM 


OLLOWING is Look Magazine's 

sixth annual. All-America High 
School Track Team, as picked by 
Dan Ferris, A.A:U. secretary-treas- 
urer: 

100-yd. Dash: Howard Bugbee, Re- 
dondo (Cal.) H.S., 9.5 sec. 

220-yd. Dash: John Bradley, Hoov- 
er H.S., Glendale, Cal., 20.8 sec. 

440-yd. Run: Gene Cole, Lancaster 
(Ohio) H.S., 48 sec. 

880-yd. Run: Robert Jones, Wash- 
ington H.S., Alexandria, Va., 1:57. - 

Mile Run: James Newcomb, Benson 
Poly H.S., Portland, Ore., 4: 23.8. 

120-yd. Hurdles: Paul Leming, 
Beaumont (Tex.) H.S., 14.2 sec. 

200-yd. Hurdles: Dean McConn, 
Marion (Ind.) H.S., 22.1 sec. 

High Jump: Jack Razzetto, Hoover 
H.S., San Diego, Cal., 6-5%. 

Broad Jump: George Brown, Jordan 
H.S., Los Angeles, 23-10%. 

Shot Put: Darrow Hooper, North 
Side H.S., Fort Worth, Tex., 59-10%. 

Discus Throw: Darrow Hooper, 
North Side H.S., 173-2%. 

Javelin Throw: Charles Missfeldt, 
Union H.S., Milwaukie, Ore., 211-1. 

Pole Vault: Edward Brown, Froebel 
H.S., Gary, Ind., 13-1%. 
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LET DANDUX ‘FORTY NINERS’ 
HELP YOU SCORE! 


All set for the next season . . . are 49 new Dandux 
scoring items for ‘49. Shoes, uniforms, footballs, 
basketballs, inflated rubber goods, new gloves. . . all 
graphically portrayed for your easy choice . . . and 
‘No-Rav’ lockstich makes them longer wearing too! Send 
for your catalog now. 


C. R. Daniels, Inc. — Sporting Goods Division ‘ 
Send me your ‘49 catalog. | Tae 
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PASSING THOUGHTS 


(Continued from page 13) 


with danger, especially against zone 
defenses. Against the zone, move 
the ball quickly with short passes. 
Use a lot of feints and fakes. 
Bounce passes are particularly fine 
weapons with which to advance and 
feed the ball. 


Be particularly careful under your 
defensive basket. Upon retrieving a 
loose ball, look up immediately and 
pass to any free teammate cutting 
down the floor. 


If the back-court is congested, be 
extremely cautious about how you 
pass to a teammate. An interception 
here is almost impossible to defend 
against and usually culminates in 
an easy basket. Either motion your 
teammate away from the hoop, pass 
to someone else, or dribble away 
yourself. 


Whatever you do, always get the 
ball away quickly from the defen- 
sive board. A hook or baseball pass 
is very effective here. Get rolling 
quickly and you will find your team 
canstantly beating the opponents to 
your front-court. 

Don’t tap the ball to a teammate 
if you have time to catch it and pass 
to him. A tapped ball cannot be con- 
trolled too well and frequently goes 
astray. This becomes downright dan- 
gerous under your defensive board. 

There are times, however, when 
a tap furnishes the only possible 
method of gaining possession. Under 
these conditions, it is perfectly per- 
missible, of course. 

Be patient and cool when passing. 
Make sure you have an excellent 
chance of getting the ball to the 
receiver before letting it go. How- 
ever, you cannot always wait until 
you are positive of a completion be- 
fore passing. Just wait until you 
have probability on your side, then 
have the courage to take a reason- 
able chance. 

When freezing the ball, be con- 
servative in your passing. At the 
same time, don’t be caught with the 
ball or hold it so long that you are 
forced to make a bad pass. Have 
a planned pattern in which every 
man is moving. Pass at once to open 
teammates and seize every oppor- 
tunity to go deep into your front- 
court. 

Do not try to force the ball 
through a defense that has fallen 
back into the foul lane. Be patient 
and shoot over them to draw them 
out. You will get many nice set 
shots against this type of defense. 
Do not waste them. 

Remember to study your op- 
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ponents carefully, particularly in 
the early stages of the game. Look 
for little tip-offs on how to play 
them and how to get around them. 

Too many coaches look upon the 
passing game exclusively from the 
thrower’s angle. This is a mistake. 
The receiver bears just as impor- 
tantly upon the success of the pass- 
ing attack. Unless he can constantly 
maneuver into good receiving posi- 
tion and handle the pass quickly 
and safely, the passing attack isn’t 
going to amount to much. 

In making the catch, it is essen- 
tial to use only the hands—no other 
part of the body. You-.must relax 
and keep your eyes on the ball un- 
til it is safely in your hands. Failure 
to do either causes fumbles. 


FTER compiling an enviable 
athletic and academic record 

at St. Louis U., George V. Hasser ~ 
is now busy turning out cham- © 
pionship basketball, football and — 
baseball teams at St. Louis U. — 


High School. His quintets have 2 


won 10 tourneys since 1943, in- — 
cluding the state crown in 1946. , 
Among the many fine players — 
produced by Coach Hasser are | 
Ed Macauley and three other - 
members of the great St. Louis U. 
basketball team. 


It is quite simple to throw off an 
opponent long enough to take a 
pass. Changes of pace, reverses, and 
sudden changes of direction are all 
fine weapons with which to get 
ahead of the opponent, lose him for 
an instant, or run him into some 
other player. 

Now for the actual techniques of 
the various passes. 


The shovel pass is a one- or two- 
handed affair thrown from about 
the position of the hips. It is started 
from the back of the body and re- 
leased in front of the body with an 
underhand scooping motion. In the 
two-handed pass, the fingers are 
placed near the top of the ball with 
the thumbs pointed in. 


This pass is generally thrown 
under the guard’s arms and is pre- 
ceded, if necessary, by a feint over 
his arms. It is especially effective 
when being crowded by a defensive 
man. 

The bounce pass can be dispatched 
with one or two hands in any direc- 
tion. When thrown with one hand 


forward and to the side, it can be 
tossed with an overhand motion as 
in a baseball throw. 

A fine one-handed bounce pass 
can also be made with a sidearm 
motion. This is very effective when 
worked in with a body feint to the 
opposite side. The feint is made gj- 
multaneously with the throw and 
is a nice stunt with which to draw 
out an opponent immediately ip 
front of you. 

The two-handed bounce pass to 
the front or to the side is executed 
the same as the two-handed chest 
push pass, except that the ball is 
bounced to the receiver. 

Like any other pass that must be 
thrown past a defensive man, the 
bounce will be more effective if 
preceded by a feint to throw over 
the man. 

For a more detailed use of the 
hands and wrists on this pass, refer 
to the discussion of the short wrist 
passes later on. 

The chest push pass (two hands) 
may be thrown to the front or to the 
side and, as a rule, should be pre- 
ceded by a feint to some other direc- 
tion. Otherwise an alert opponent 
may time the pass and intercept it. 

In this pass, the ball is held about 
chest high with the fingers relaxed 
and the thumbs fairly close together 
near the top of the ball. The ball is 
pushed forward and released with 
a snap of the wrists and fingers. The 
arms follow through completely. 

The hook pass is a one-handed 
proposition and is particularly ef- 
fective following a feint under an 
opponent with a low shovel pass. 
The wise player will learn to de- 
liver this pass without leaving his 
feet. When a boy leaves his feet to 
pass, he too often comes down with 
the ball still in his possession. 


The hook is an excellent weapon 
with which to start the fast break 
after rebounding the ball. Perhaps 
the biggest fault of most hookers is 
that they throw the ball too hard, 
making it difficult to catch. Prac- 
tice is the one thing that will rem- 
edy this fault. 


In delivering this pass, the ball 
is again given balance by the non- 
throwing hand. It is brought up in 
both hands and released over the 
head with a snap of the wrist and 
a good follow through. 


The one-handed chest push pass 
to the side is executed by shoving 
the ball out laterally from a chest 
high position with the palm out and 
the thumb pointing away from the 
body. The fingers point up and the 
arm follows through after the re- 
lease. 

The pass is aided by a prelimi- 
nary head or body fake in the op- 
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They’re STA-SIZED 


for lasting comfort 


Few sports are harder on feet than basket- 
ball... yet comfortable feet are vital to 
winning performance. Wigwam Socks pro- 
vide springy, absorbent, cushioned com- 
fort! Moreover, they’re STA-SIZED* to 
retain their all-important comfort indef- 
initely . . . to banish binding, bunching, 
chafing . . . allowing longer wear. For 
added sturdiness, heels and toes are nylon- 
reinforced. Order Shrink-treated Wigwams 
at leading dealers everywhere. 


*Hundreds of home wash-and- 
wear tests show they will not 
shrink below the knitted size. 


HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


posite direction. It should be defi- 

nitely limited to short distances. 
Short wrist passes come in handy 

for quick feeds to cutting team- 


-mates. The ball is thrown from the 


hip with either one or two hands, 
and may be fed off in any direction. 
The effectiveness of the pass de- 
pends upon a good wrist snap and 
follow through. 

When the ball is passed backward 
with two hands, the toss resembles 
a shovel pass in reverse. In other 
words, the arms and wrists start 
from in front of the body and the 
ball is released behind. 

On wrist passes to the side, both 
hands are placed on the same side 
of the ball with one hand under and 
balancing the ball and the other 
doing the throwing. 

The baseball pass is balanced 
with one hand and thrown with the 
other. It is excellent for distance 


and is thrown with the overhand 
motion of a baseball catcher. 

It is a fine medium with which 
to start a fast break after a rebound. 
and is often thrown after a one-two 
hop in the air when distance is re. 
quired. 

Over-the-shoulder passes (one or 
two hands) are handy weapons 
when feeding a man cutting behind 
the post or when setting up a give- 
and-go in the back court. 

When used in the post position to 
feed a cutter who has moved be- 
hind, the pass requires some decep- 
tion. The ball-handler can effec- 
tively disguise the pass by feinting 
a throw under the arms of his guard 
or feinting a dribble or a pass to 
the opposite side. 

Once these basic passes are mas- 
tered, the individual will be well 
equipped to meet any reasonable 
passing situation. 


Kentucky's Pivot-Post Attack 


(Continued from page 7) 


position and enables the two men 
cutting for the basket to cover both 
sides of the hoop. 

The set-up also allows the man 
on the weak side to maintain a posi- 
tion that is half offensive and half 
defensive. 

It takes a great deal of practice 
to get your boys to flow naturally 
from the fast break into the set pat- 
tern. Many times the fast break 
tends to develop into a helter- 
skelter attack with everyone run- 
ning and firing the ball at the hoop 
without waiting for a proper re- 
bounding pattern. When this hap- 
pens, you can kiss the game good- 
bye—unless Lady Luck is smiling 
on you that evening. 

Once the fast break begins, we 
want all our boys to get into offen- 
sive positions as quickly as possible 
—before the defense can get: prop- 
erly set or balanced. 

Our floor plays are numbered and 
well-defined, and are launched at a 
voice signal from our prin¢ipal 
back-court ball-handler. We stress 
ball possession. We don’t believe in 
passing the ball just for the sake of 
being spectacular, and we don’t like 
to take unnecessary chances. We 
also like to think that our aggres- 
siveness will assure us of a reason- 
able percentage of the rebounds. 

At Kentucky, we don’t employ 
many fundamental drills in prac- 
tice. Our time is spent on perfecting 
actual play situations as they fit into 
our offense and defense. 

The first week of practice is de- 


voted to “free workouts.” During 


this period, the players are practi- 
cally unsupervised and do whatever 
they please. The second week finds 
us ready for business. This two- 
week period conditions the players’ 
feet and legs for hard work. 

Not a single defensive technique 
is taught during the first four weeks. 
The time is devoted to building 
complete confidence in our offense. 
False moves are eliminated, and the 
emphasis is on proper execution of 
assignments. 

Insofar as shooting is concerned, 
we believe that too much stress is 
being placed on one-hand tosses. 
We believe that 90% of the time 
they are unnecessary. Too many 
boys are standing 20 to 30 feet out 
front with their defensive men 
yards away, and shooting the ball 
up one-handed. The statistics prove 
that they are getting more shots 
than ever and scoring less field 
goals. 

Mind you, we don’t say there is 
no place for the one hander. There 
are times when that is the only way 
to get the ball up. 

Shooting fouls with one hand is 
ridiculous. Only a small percentage 
of the players using this method are 
successful. What sense is there in 
attempting a free throw with one 
hand when no one is annoying you 
and you have 10 seconds to make 
the toss? 

Unless the player has already 
proven adept at this method, we 
teach him to throw underhand. 
And we are indeed proud of the 
Kentucky record from the foul line. 
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THE GluARTERBaACK 


THE SRTING News? 


Vo You KNOW ARour 


- THE SPECIAL Section OF 


Test your skill in picking the winner in the 
PICK THE WINNER CONTEST, inaugurated 
with the October 27th issue of THE SPORT- 
ING NEWS. $500 in cash prizes will be 
offered each week throughout the season 


. enter now on blank provided. 


If you are looking for winners, follow 
“Pigskin Pete,’ a regular feature of The 
Quarterback Section. Latest picks were 36 


COACHES, who look ahead, 


8500 PRIZES OFFERED EACH WEEK! 


winners, 12 losers. He had an overall 


average last year of .762. 


Avail yourself of ‘Pigskin Pete” by tak- 
ing advantage of our special offer—ten 
issues of THE SPORTING NEWS, with The 
Quarterback, for $1.75. By subscribing 
now and sending remittance with blank 


printed below, you will also have complete 


coverage of baseball and football news. 


THE SPORTING NEWS, 


money order for $1.75 in payment. 


2018 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please enter my 10 weeks order for The 
Sporting News. Enclosed is my check or 
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the GHOIGE of 
CHAMPIONS 


CASTELLO 


Olympic Quality* 


FENCING 
EQUIPMENT 


*Once again, in 1948, as in the 
past, Castello equipped the United 
States Olympic Fencing Team and 
the Olympic Fencing Teams of 
other nations. 

Still the finest equipment at 
the lowest price. Designed and 
manufactured under the super- 

_ vision of a former Olympic coach. 


START A TEAM OR CLUB! 


Texts, instructional film, techni- 
cal advice on selection of equip- 
ment and operation of a club or 
team available. 


OLYMPIC 
COACH 
RENE 
PINCHART 


Head coach of 
The Fencers Club 
in New York and 
a builder of 
champions says: 


“The 14th Olympiad was the third oppor- 
tunity | have had to act as coach for the 
United States Olympic Team. |! know 
competitors and their preferences, and ! 
have always chosen and recommended the 
Olympic quality fencing equipment pro- 
duced by the firm of Castello. They know 
fencers and fencing, and produce the 
equipment that the sport requires.’’ 


See your local sporting goods dealer or write 
directly to: 


CASTELLO rencine courrment inc. 


America's Oldest and Largest Importer and 
Monufacturer 


232 East 9th Street New York, N. Y. 
GRamercy 7-5790 


Where a trained instructor is not available, 
Castello’s Theory and Practice of Fencing, 
the recognized textbook on the subject, can 
be used with excellent results! 
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Material and the System 


(Continued from page 10) 


Diag. 8, Single Pivot Variation, 
Four-Man Weave: No. 2 dribbles in- 
side 3 and hands off to him, then con- 
tinues over and screens for 4. No. 3 
dribbles inside 1 and hands ball to 
him. Latter passes to 5 and cuts off 
him for return pass. No. 5 may also 
pass to 4. 


Diag. 9, Triple Post: No. 3 passes to 
1 as 5 comes out and screens X1. No. 
1 dribbles around screen for score, 
while 4 and 5 rebound. 


Diag. 10, Ball Control Formation: 
No. 1 dribbles inside 2 and hands ball 
to him, then continues over and 
screens X3, after which he stays back 
for safety. No. 2 passes to 5 and cuts 
to outside. No. 5 passes to 3 coming 
down center or gives ball back to 2. 
No. 4 rebounds on left, 5 in center, 
and 2 on right. In setting up forma- 
tion, 4 and 5 play two yards from 
sidelines even with foul line, while 
outside men set up a yard from center 
line. 


DEVELOPING THE MATERIAL 


Once a coach has decided on the 


_type of material he wants, how can 


this material be found or developed? 
I believe that coaches who are at 
an institution any length of time, 
can offer no excuses for constantly 
poor material. Perhaps the follow- 
ing suggestions may be of some 


help: 


1. See that the fundamentals of 


basketball are included in the physi- 


cal education program of the ele- 
mentary schools in your community. 
Boys at this age~should not play a 
great number of highly competitive 
games, but should engage in foot- 
work, dribbling, passing, and shoot- 
ing drills that are attractive and 
that lead into the coach’s style of 
play. 

2. Junior high teams should play 
a type of basketball similar to that 
of the senior high. If the senior 
varsity is employing a fast break, 
for example, it is important to have 
the junior high teams playing this 
type of game, too. Not only will this 
develop the type of material needed, 
but it will also activate the junior 
high players’ desire to play on the 


senior team. 


3. Cooperate with and follow the 
industrial, church, and other ama- 
teur leagues in your community 
that might have players of school 
age participating. In one instance, 
four out of the five players who 
made up a state championship team 
were found participating on inde- 
pendent teams. They would never 


have turned out for the school 
team if the coach hadn’t discovered 
them. Boys who work after schoo] 
or who, for some other reason, are 
not reached by the school program, 
may be found in these leagues. 


4. See that basketball facilities 
and a basketball program are in- 
cluded in your community’s sum- 
mer playground and recreational 
plans. Basketball is now a year- 
round game. Where weather per- 
mits, playgrounds should have out- 
door courts. Tennis courts, for 
instance, may be converted into 
combination surfaces by putting 
baskets at each end. Summer 
leagues are possible. The more 
basketball played in your commu- 
nity, the greater chance you have 
of developing material. 

5. Be sure that you reach every 
possible candidate enrolled in your 
school. Every student should fill out 
a form giving his experience in all 
sports and his desire to participate. 
These forms should be followed up 
and every candidate interviewed. 
Intramural programs should be pro- 
vided for those who cannot make 
the first team. The coach should 
watch very closely the progress of 
every candidate and be constantly 
on the look-out for new and better 
material. 

6. Most important: Be patient 
with and retain on the squad all 
real big boys—until you are sure 
they have no chance. A 6-6 boy, 
awkward as a freshman, may win a 
title for you as a senior. I recall 
one boy in particular who, as a col- 
lege freshman, was 6-7 but weighed 
only 165 pounds and was far from 
a college ball player. This boy went 
on to become an All-American on 
a national championship team. 

Sound advice to any coach is— 
don’t sell the big man short. The 
best way to beat the tall man is to 
get one taller. 


In my opinion a good team offense 
should consist of: 


(a) A fast-break attack which 
attempts to score before the de- 
fense can get set. 

(b) A second drive off the fast 
break in an attempt to score before 
the defense can get completely or- 
ganized. 

(c) A definite attack against the 
defense after it is set, whether it 
be man-to-man, zone, or any of the 
variations. 
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GYM FLOOR FINISH for 


By ‘Star Performance’’ we mean a floor surface 
that protects the players from slipperiness, gives 
proper reflection of light and affords fast, eye appeal 
play . . . so each player turns in a “Star Performance.” 


Stor Gym Finish has been used on thousands 
a of the Nation’s greatest gym floors for many 
years. It is endorsed by leading Coaches and players 
of the top teams in the country . . . as being super Cs ee : 
tough, no-glare and non-slippery. Maintenance men Ss 
add... long wearing, economical and 
easy to keep clean. 


Call or write us for the Hillyard 
‘‘Maintaineer’’ nearest you. His ex- 
pert advice and help is given free and 
at no obligation. It is part of the nation- 
wide service that has made the Hillyard 


tenance.”’ 


COACHES 


AND OFFICIALS 


347 BROADWAY. 


DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. PRINCIPAL CITIES ¥. 


Why not avoid that last minute worry and 
confusion on delivery of your extra seating 
needs for the °49 Football Season? Make your 
plans and provisions now and be assured of 


Spring or Summer delivery for Fall use. 
Wnivetal Showing pres erected on concrete ribbon foundations. 


PORTABLE STEEL BLEACHERS have every superior feature for every modern requirement. 


SAFETY SIMPLICITY COMFORT 


Our Engineers can help you. Send them the meas- 

urements of space and number of seats required. WRITE TODAY FOR 

OUR “SEATING CAPACITY 
CHART.” NO COST! 


NOTICE: 
Where low cost is a factor to be con- 
sidered, UNIVERSAL PORTABLE 
WOOD BLEACHERS are available. 
Write us for literature and full par- 
ticulars today. 


ILLINOIS 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN 7 Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET pe 
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New Shadograf 
Scorekeeper 


An Entirely New Principle 
Projects Score Faster 
Keeps Up with the Game 
Easy to Control 

Easy to Read 


Projects Score on Ceramic Coated Glass 
Readable at 300 ft. 


Here is a great help to specta- 
tors, players and scorekeepers. 
Coaches everywhere say, “Shad- 
is a great development.” 

ere are some of the advan- 
tages: 


Simplified Control Board 


Anyone with a working knowl- 
edge of basketball can ‘operate 
Shadograf immediately. The 
control panel is amazingly sim- 
ple and very clearly marked. 


Two reverse buttons, one for 
the home team, one for visitors; 
reset button clears the board 
and turns off projection lamps. 
Not a thing for operator to 
figure out. 


Easy-to-Read Scoreboard 


Large 21” timer with 8 bulbs 
behind a durable plastic face, 
the numerals lettered in black. 
Quarter numerals in white on 
black, illuminated. Panels show- 
ing score are ceramic coated 
lass which serve as a screen for 
14” numerals that are projected 
from rear. Measurement: 52%” 
long x 32%” high x 12” deep. 


For further information write 


SHADOGRAF 


Dept. C 


ANCHOR, ILL. 


Gymnasium Lighting Plans 


(Continued from page 32) 


initially. An adequate program of 
cleaning, relamping, and repainting 
is needed to insure getting the light 
paid for. Periodic measurements of 
the illumination with a light meter 
are valuable in establishing a main- 
tenance program and checking its 
effectiveness. 

Fig. 1 shows a layout of the ac- 
tivities which can be accommodated 
in a multi-sport gym 96 feet by 76 
feet. The multiplicity of lines may 
seem confusing on a plan view, par- 
ticularly when all are in black. But 
experience in actual play has shown 
that with the lines of different col- 
ors, the players can easily identify 
the boundaries of the game in 
progress. 

The lighting layouts in Figs. 2 to 
» have been worked out in the basis 
of these court locations. 

The lighting layouts assume the 
ceiling height of 23 feet indicated 
in the gymnasium survey. Ceiling 
heights greater than 23 feet have 
two advantages —added clearance 
for aerial sports, and higher mount- 
ing of the lighting equipment with 
attendant gain in uniformity of 
illumination. 

Fig. 2 shows a fluorescent light- 
ing layout, employing 85-watt (for- 
merly 100-watt) T-17 lamps in two- 
lamp industrial reflectors. The lumi- 
naires are circulated as indicated to 
provide five footcandles or 20 foot- 
candles. 

The lower value—for pre-game 
illumination, dances, and other ac- 
tivities of a social nature—may well 
be provided by complexion-flatter- 
ing “‘soft white’? lamps. The entire 
fluorescent system, providing 20 
footcandles, would be operated most 
of the time the gym is in use. The 
uniformity of illumination is excel- 
lent. 

The increase from 20 to 30 foot- 
candles for games with spectators 
is obtained by supplementary 500- 
watt filament lamps in high bay 
medium-spread reflectors. The rela- 
tively short hours of use of this sup- 
plementary lighting do not usually 
justify the higher initial cost of 
fluorescent equipment. 

It will be noted that two high bay 
reflectors with 500-watt lamps are 
located in front of each basket, as 
was found important in the visi- 
bility studies of basketball. 

Prior to a basketball game, an 
illumination of 20 footcandles may 
be employed on the seating area 
with only 5 footcandles on the court. 
Then, after the spectators are safely 
seated, the lighting over the seating 
area may be turned off and the full 


court lighting turned on, thus “set- 
ting the stage”’ for the game. 

A layout employing filament 
lamps in high bay medium-spread 
reflectors is shown in Fig. 3. 

Reflectors of etched aluminum 
have advantages of low brightness, 
ruggedness, and permanence of 
finish. All the reflectors employ 500- 
watt lamps except those at the cor- 
ners of the championship basketball 
court, where 750-watt or pairs of 
500-watt lamps are recommended. 
The uniformity of illumination is 
excellent. With circuiting as indi- 
cated, levels of 5, 20, or 30 foot- 
candles are available. 

Use of reflectors which will ac- 
commodate 100-watt lamps, with 
wiring capacity for this wattage, is 
likely to prove a good investment. 
Simple socket adapters will provide 
the correct light center length for 
500-watt lamps in these reflectors. 

With filament lighting, one way 
to increase the illumination for ex- 
hibitions and games with spectators 
is to raise the voltage applied to the 
lamps. This may be done with varia- 
ble-voltage auto-transformers or 
with transformers having over- 
voltage taps. 

When filament lamps are operated 
10% above rated voltage, for ex- 
ample, the light output is increased 
approximately 35%, the wattage is 
increased approximately 17%, and 
the life is reduced to approximately 
one-quarter of rating. 


Summary 


Most high school gyms are not 
considered well lighted. 

The Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety’s Committee on Sports and 
Recreational Area Lighting recom- 
mends for high school gymnasiums 
5 footcandles for general assemblies 
and dances, 20 footcandles for gen- 
eral exercising and games without 
spectators, and 30 footcandles for 
games with spectators. The Com- 
mittee recommends 50 footcandles 
for college gymnasiums. 

Fluorescent lighting has the ad- 
vantage of low brightness of source 
and reflector. This is particularly 
important when the gym is used for 
“Aerial” sports. 

Layouts are presented of fluores- 
cent and filament lighting systems 
which meet the Committee recom- 
mendation of three-step illumina- 
tion levels for htgh school gyms. 


This is a condensed version of a paper pre 
sented before the recent Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society convention by C. J. Allen and R. E. 
Holmes, General Electric Co. illuminating engi- 
neers. 
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Tech’s Kicking Game 


(Continued from page 20) 


reinforces to the right, releasing if 
no one breaks through. 

The line holds tight, tackle to 
tackle, with the tackles riding out 
the defensive tackles and the ends 
releasing with the snap. 

Diag. 19 delineates the protection 
against regular punts. 

On fourth down, the left end may 
move in tight and block. The line 
plays tight, stepping slightly for- 
ward with the outside leg to pre- 
vent pulling by the defense. The 
fastest or best tackling back takes 
the right end position and lines up 
well outside. He always releases on 
punts. 

The right end, being bigger, takes 
the right half slot. All backs step 
up with their inside leg and seal 
the gap with the line. They wait in 
place and roll the defense coming 
into them slightly outside in order 
to protect the kicking triangle. 


Diag. 19 ® 
YOS. ON 4 DOWN 


The kicker says “set.” When he is 
ready, he opens his hands to signal 
the center. The latter may now pass 
the ball whenever he wishes. Since 
only the offensive ends charge, this 
keeps the defense from anticipating 
the snap. The two key men (kicker 
and center) operate only when 
ready. 

Dodd’s kicking pointers are sim- 
ply but effective. He doesn’t over- 
burden his kicker with complicated 
rules. 

1. Stand with the right foot for- 
ward (except on fourth down). 
Take a half step with the right foot, 
a full step with the left, and kick. 

2. Drop the ball straight, slightly 
turned in at the forward point. 

3. Place the ball on the instep 
with the foot depressed and locked 
at the ankle. 

4. When the ball hits the foot, the 
knee and leg should be locked and 
stiff. 

5. For a high kick, hold the ball 
higher and closer to the body. 

6. For a low kick, hold the ball 
lower and farther away. 


This is the second of two articles on Georgia 
Tech football by Floyd B. Schwartzwalder, head 
coach at Muhlenberg College. The first of the 
series (based on Bobby Dodd's lectures at the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Coaches Assn. summer 
school) covered Dodd’s passing game and prac- 
tice schedule. 
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OLYMPIC CHAMPION 
Apex No. 1 


Patented® V-front balanced construction. 
Mesh-type elastic pouch supporter. 


OLYMPIC CHAMPION 
Apex No.3 


The same patented” features as Apex 
No. 1 with a soft flannel pouch de- 
signed to hold a protective cup. 


No other supporter will do—once you've enjoyed the snug-fitting comfort of 
the Olympic Champion Apex No. 1! The patented* V-front, built on engi- 
neering principles, compensates for stress and strain of body twists and turns. 
Won't loosen, droop down or slip around. The pouch gives gentle, balanced 
uplift, stays secure and snugly fit. For conscious, held-in comfort, during action, 
put on an Olympic Champion—the original and on/y patented* V-type supporter. 


*The Olympic Champion Apex basic construction is protected by U.S. 
Par. 2,301,066 — no licenses have been granted any other manufacturer. 


THE 0-C MANUFACTURING CO., LITTLE FALLS,N.J. 


Quality Athletic Supporters Since 1908 


@ The finest wools and satins go into 
Powers athletic uniforms to make styles 
for champions. -¢ @® BUY POWERS for 
appearance, tailoring and wear. Write for 
new 1948-49 fall and winter catalog. 
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Please send all contributions to this column 
to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner Dept., 
7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


One of those old-time football 
coaches now teaching Sunday school 
never muffed a chance to ring in some 
resounding grid similes, leading some 
members. of the congregation to feel 
that he was dispensing football lore at 
the cost of religion. One day two par- 
ishioners were listening to him hold 
forth. “‘Where is he?” asked one, con- 
sulting the text for the day. 

“T think,” observed the other judi- 
ciously, “he’s got the Devil on the 20- 
yard line.” 


The 1938 Kansas St. - Oklahoma 
Aggie game was played in a pouring 
rain, with the umpire spending most 
of his time under an umbrella on the 
sidelines. Kansas had been using 
sleeper plays with some success, but 
the Aggies had begun to break them 
up. Now the Kansans called another, 
but no sleeper was to be seen. As the 
pass floated toward the sideline, a 
Kansan suddenly appeared—from un- 
der the umpire’s umbrella! 


Gem No. 765847 from the pen of 
Red Smith, our favorite sports col- 
umnist: “The Braves’ world series 
headquarters will be established in 
the Somerset Hotel, a quiet pool of 
gentility which, if memory serves, was 
the Boston address of the St. Louis 
Gashouse Gang until, by mutual agree- 
ment, the club moved elsewhere. Those 
old Cardinals were sportsmen to the 
core: they were, it was decided, out of 
place in a hotel whose game laws for- 
bade shooting pigeons from the court- 
yard windows.” 


The “Earley” bird catches the worm. 
That’s Joe Earley’s story, anyhow. 
Joe, a Cleveland Indian fan, got a bit 
miffed toward the end of the past 
season. Too many players, he thought, 
were getting special “days.” Why 
couldn’t the Indians give a “day” to 
some one who really needed one. So 
he sent a letter to the big chief, Bill 
Veeck. 

Bill thought it was a dandy idea. 
September 28th was made “Earley 
Day.” Before the Indians’ game with 
the White Sox, Earley was brought 
down to home plate and serenaded by 
a big band. 

Then he was plied with a truckload 
of gifts, including: a goat, one big pig, 
five little pigs, a cow, a refrigerator, a 
radio, a wrist watch, a washing ma- 
chine, a new car, a television set, and 
a raft of other things. He also received 


a life-time pass to all Cleveland games 
and a check for $2,600, which he do- 
nated to the Cancer Fund. 


That wasn’t all the wampum the 
Indians dished out, either. Other fans, 
picked from the stands, also were 
honored. One received six stepladders. 
Another a live turkey. Another a bas- 
ket of cabbages. One lady received 
three live hares, and a man got a live 
horse. 


We got a boot out of the Hartwick 
College football brochure recently 
sent us by Ray Davis, super tub 
thumper. In recapitulating the 1947 
season, the brochure points out that 
the Warriors started out with a bang, 
winning five straight games by shut- 
outs. Then the floor came up and hit 
‘em, and Hartwick went on to lose its 
last four games. 

The reason for this sharp reversal 
of form? The brochure states: “Play- 
ers were not well-conditioned at mid- 
season!” Seems the boys ran out of 
condition after the first five games. 


Records, records, everybody's crazy 
about records—who scored the most 
points in a single game, who kicked 
the most field goals, who got the big- 
gest lump from meeting Bronko Na- 
gurski head on, etc. And here they 
are, men—the outstanding records in 
modern football: 

Longest run from scrimmage—110 
yards, George S. McCaa, Lafayette vs. 
Swarthmore, 1909. 

Longet forward pass—i71_ yards, 
Kenny Washington, Hollywood Bears 
vs. Los Angeles Bulldogs, 1945. 

Longest kick (without roll) —91l 
yards, Ralph Kercheval, formerly of 
Kentucky, in exhibition, 1935. 


Longest field goal—63 yards, Mark 
Payne, Dakota Wesleyan vs. Northern 
Normal, 1915. 

Most points scored in one game 
100 (12 touchdowns and 28 e 
points), Leo Schlick, St. Viator Col. 
lege vs. Lane College, 1916. 

Most field goals in one game —}7 
Frosty Peters, Montana Frosh yg 
Billings Polly, 1924. 


Pardon us for tooting our horn, by 
we’re justifiably proud of the Way 
Scholastic Coach gets around. Take 
this letter from Father Kevin Pyle of 
St. Joseph’s College, County Galway 
Eire: 

“T am keenly interested in helping 
on athletics here in Eire, especially jp 
the secondary colleges, and I woul 
like to subscribe to Scholastic Coach 
Your magazine was warmly recom. 
mended to me by one of the USA 
Olympic team.” 


And here’s another bouquet fron 
Len Richardson, of Portland, Ore 
“The interest stirred up over your 
presentation of my articles on a scien. 
tific physical ed program in your Apri 
and May issues exceeded all expecta. 
tions. I have answered mail from 15 
states, interviewed six students from 
nearby colleges, and letters are stil] 
trickling in. 


“Your September number carrying 
my article on The Diamond T arrived 
today along with five inquiries from 
coaches wishing to adopt the system.” 
That'll teach him to write articles for 
us! 


Mention of the Diamond T recalls 
the doubt we felt upon reading Len 
Richardson’s recommendation of a 
sprinting-start stance for backs and 
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ends. n, after extensive test- 
concluded that the four-point 
~" stance offered the fastest pos- 

‘ble way Of starting. We felt that the 
y ce afforded a quick getaway, all 
isht, but that it was a handicap in 
pgll-handling, since the backs had to 

e up sharply from a low position. 

We forgot all about this after the 
sue appeared until, suddenly, while 
ading Frosty England’s book on 
Coaching the T Formation (see page 
§ for review), we came across this 

ge on page 35: 

“We encourage our backs to take a 
fur-point sprinter’s stance... . Why 
sot? If track men can start faster with 
the typical four-point sprinter’s stance, 
that it what we want, too. I know 
what you may be thinking: What 
sbout the speed of their movements 
i the left or right? Well, on all our 
slays where the halves move left or 
right and become a ball-carrier, we 
ind a very noticeable fake being exe- 
uted by the quaxterback and one of 
the other backs before the back in 
question gets the pitch-out. He can 
thus get there in plenty of time... 
being low and starting from the 
printer's stance adds to our decep- 
on.” 

Tpresty’s word is good enough for us. 
Touché, Mr. Richardson. 


The day we went to press last month, 
we received a note from Frank Co- 
lucci telling us that the knotty rules 
poser he described in Coaches’ Corner 
was no longer knotty—the new foot- 
ball code took care of it nicely. The 
pint was also brought to our atten- 
tion by A. L. Walsh, secretary of the 
Western Pennsylvania Football Offi- 
tials Assn. 


The great Glenn Dobbs has played 
alot of football the past 10 years, but 
the game that stands out most vividly 
in his mind is a high school contest in 
which he played just three minutes 
and didn’t score a point! He tells about 
itin My Greatest Day in Football, a 
review of which appears on page 67. 

It happened back in 1938 when 
Glenn was starring for Frederick 
(Okla.) High School. Frederick came 
uy to its big game against Mangum 
High a decided underdog. Three min- 
ules after the kick-off, Glenn was 
lossed off the field by an umpire who 
mistakenly thought he saw Glenn 


ah trike an opponent. 


“When I departed,” continues Glenn, 


sas} 0ur team, with all the boys crying, 
® \*clared they would win this one. We 


tad no tailback now, so our blocking 
lack moved to that position. We had 
% punter, but our left guard said he’d 
unt... . . Our boys were so mad, 
iettermined and courageous that they 


vent out and played the finest ball 
ame I have ever seen, bar none—and 
that made it more thrilling was that 
ley had told me that they were play- 
ig this one for me.... 

‘Thad absolutely nothing to do with 
te result of the game (won by Fred- 
tick, 13 to 12)—the greatest day or 
mtory in my book... that will al- 
"ys be the finest thing I ever got out 
{playing football.” 


WU 


Give you what you 
want in footballs 


For, after all, the bladder is the heart of the ball and good manufacturers 


select them carefully. Here’s why Darex Bladders have been selected by all 
the top makers of official balls. 


Fit. . . is important. Freedom from dead spots is essential. The 
unit-cast method of making Darex Bladders in one piece means 
they are built to exact shape and sizes, free from seams, for uniform 
stretch and fit. ' 


Safe, secure valve... one that holds tightly and maintains 
uniform pressure throughout playjng, no matter how hard kicked or 
bounced. The Darex double-action twin valve holds and holds 
tightly. 


Toughness and other physical characteristics are important. Darex 
Bladders, scientifically constructed from Neoprene are tough, hold 
air better, serve better, and withstand oils better. 


‘Wherever good balls are built, you will find Darex Bladders specified. Should 
you have to replace a bladder, be sure you get genuine Darex Bladders. Your 
original supplier can furnish a duplicate of the original you got with the ball. 


Coaches, write for free booklet “How to Lace a Football”. It 
tells how to insert bladders in the casing and then lace up the 
ball in an approved official manner. Write Harry Andrews, 
Sporting Goods Division, Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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LARGEST 
IN THE WORLD... 


Here’s a repeater that reall 
r-e-p-e-a-t-s! 30 shots wit 
.22 shorts—or 23 iongs, or 
20 long rifle cartridges. In 
addition the 46B is equipped 
with Mossberg’s famous 
front, rear and micro-click 
eep sights—and mounts 
ossberg 4-power Internal 
Adjustment pe #5M4 in 
the much desired low posi- 
tion. 46B is a streamlined 
beauty that bas everything! 


30-shot .22 cal. re- 
peater Model #46B 
($24.60 West of Rockies) 


88711 St. John St., New Haven 5, Conn. 


STUDENT 


STORES! 


Wholesale Catalogue 
and Price List 


Comparison Proves 
Passon’s Save You Money 


Check our new Catalogue for PROOF 
of lower prices on Satin and Melton 
Jackets, T-Shirts, Sweat Suits, Sweat- 
ers, Supporters, Sweat Sox and dozens 
of other fast-selling items. 


“IN STOCK” PLAN GIVES YOU 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


There’s no need for you to carry a 
large inventory. Passon’s “IN STOCK” 
PLAN assures you of prompt delivery 
on all your needs. 


PASSON’S center 


507 MARKET ST. PHILA 6, PA. 


New Films 


@ STRAPPING OF ATHLETES. Directed by 
Edward D. O'Donnell. Produced by The 
Seamless Rubber Co. 16-mm. silent, Ko- 
dachrome, 2 reels. Running time, 24 
minutes. Free. 


SCHOOL and college trainers will 
find this film of exceptional value in 
learning the soundest methods of 
taping the parts of the body most fre- 
quently injured in athletics. 

Supportive and preventive tapings 
are shown for the ankle, Achilles’ 
tendon, knee joint, shoulder, low 
back area, shins, thighs, neck, elbow, 
and hand. 

The demonstrator does a remark- 


able job of applying these bandages, 


using specially printed tape for the 
purpose. This enables you to see the 
line for all bandage positions as well 
as the step-by-step progression. 

The film may be obtained by writ- 
ing to The Seamless Rubber Co., 
Athletic Division, New Haven 3, 
Conn. 


@ BASKETBALL TODAY. Directed by 4 A 
Schabinger. Produced by the Official 
Sports Film Service by authority of ih, 
National Federation. 16-mm., sound 
Running time, 26 minutes. Sponsored }, 
General Mills and Wilson Sporting Good; 
Co. Free. 


THIS film affords an excellent means 
of studying the official basketball 
rules in action. Slow motion permits 
analysis of the synchronized moye. 
ments of the skilled player, then 
fundamental drills show how these 
movements are blended into team play 

The picture shows details of pro. 
ducing a basketball; good habits of 
living and eating; the National Bas. 
ketball Committee making the rules. 
safety measures for fans; officials 
positions for the center jump; jump 
violations; free-throw positions ang 
violations; substitutions; persona] 
fouls; rights of the dribbler; screey 
plays; and many other things, 

To obtain this film write your state 
high school association office. If yp. 
availabe there write to the Officia) 
Sports Film Service, 7 South Dear. 
born St., Chicago 3, Il. 


The Fallacy of Escopetazophobia 


(Continued from page 42) 


the things they need to know about 
guns. The National Rifle Association 
has, in the past twenty years, taught 
more than 1,500,000 boys (and girls) 
to shoot, on more than a thousand 
school and camp ranges—without a 
single accident. 

Most of the training was done by 
school teachers, YMCA secretaries, 
scout masters, camp councilors. It 
doesn’t require an expert with a 
tremendous amount of experience 
to teach children to shoot. Yet no 
boy or girl has ever been hurt by a 
firearms accident on any NRA-con- 
ducted range. They are taught first, 
last, and always to handle guns 
safely. And they do. 

Your edict may keep guns out of 
your school—which would be a 
pity. But it won’t keep guns out of 
the hands of the students when 
they’re away from school! 

Guns draw kids as sugar draws 
flies. Forbidden guns have an added 
attraction. The boy who knows 
guns, who has guns of his own, 
leaves strange guns alone and han- 
dles all guns safely. Why not see 
that he has that knowledge? 

Besides, shooting is fun! You 
might as well resign yourself; 
there’s going to be more guns, more 
shooting, in the years to come than 
in the years past. 

Some eleven million ‘American 
boys learned to shoot during the 
-war years—and they like it. There'll 
be more guns and better guns, more 
places and better places to shoot, 
more hunting and better hunting; 


in these postwar years than ever 
before. 


There'll be more places, too, 
where shooting is taught. You don't 
have to be a shooter yourself (al- 
though you would enjoy it) in or 
der to give your students this safety. 
first training in a fine clean sport 

There’s probably a rifle club 
your community (you can find ou 
by writing The National Rifle Asse 
ciation, 1600 Rhode Island Avenug 
Washington, D. C.) where accreh 
ited instructors will teach your ste 
dents to shoot and to handle fire 
arms safely. Why not send them— 
before they figure in newspaper 
headlines on one side or the other 
of one of those “didn’t know it was 
loaded” tragedies? 

Or, better still, why not go wit 
them and learn to shoot with them, 
then start a club in your own school? 
For that is one of the finest thing 
about shooting—it is practically & 
only sport that is no respecter d 
size, age, sex, or natural athlete 
ability! Mom and the kids can shoo 
on equal terms with dad. 

So, if you’ve been suffering from 
“escopetazophobia”—remember, this 
fear (like “firearms accidents”) 
based on ignorance. Get acquaintet 
with guns—and give your student 
a chance to “meet” them, too. 


E. B. Mann, one of the country’s foreme 
writers of western fiction, is former editor 9 
The American Rifleman. He now free ‘ont 
for numerous publications and edits books # 
guns and shooting for a publishing compe? 
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Gust Released 


NEW EIGHTH EDITION 


PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY HEALTH 


By C. E. Turner, A.M., Ed.M., D. Sc., Dr. P.H., Professor of Public Health Emeritus, | 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Formerly Associate Professor of Hygiene | 
in the Tufts College Medical and Dental Schools. | 


568 Pages Illustrated PRICE, $4.00 | | 


Ps: With the help of suggestions from many specialists this book has been thoroughly revised and | | 
creen brought up to date. New material includes a self-appraisal chart for evaluating personal health. | 
There has been a thorough reorganization of the material on communicable diseases with the Hil} | 
state addition of a new chapter on this subject. Appendix A carries the latest standards for com- | i 
f un- municable disease control. The latest statistical data in the field of public health are used. | | | 
i 
— There are new sections dealing with such topics as voluntary health agencies, new developments Ht 
in nutrition, the Rh factor, DDT, new insect repellents, new antibiotics, gamma globulin, and | i} 
many other developments in the field of health and preventive medicine. Ait 
The C. V. MOSBY Company 
Scientific Publications 
ever 3207 Washington Blvd. 720 Post Street 


St. Louis 3, Missouri San Francisco 9, California 


Mn. Coach! 


And all its winners, too .. . the best in athletic 
apparel — capes, travel coats, jackets, warm-up 
suits, and award blankets. They’ll add zest and 
comfort to YOUR team! 


BASKETBALL WARM-UP SUITS 


Choice of Viking-twill or all wool flannel—pull- 
over or snap-front jacket. Elastic at waistband 
and zippers at ankles of pants. In all school colors. 

No. 1910—Viking-Twill Jacket 

No. 2211—All Wool Flannel Jacket 

No. 1404—Viking Twill Pants 

No. 1405—All Wool Flannel Pants 


WOOL AND LEATHER JACKETS 


). sleeve linings; leather pipings and triangle cor- 

ATHLETIC DIRECTORS CONVENTION ners on pockets. Striped, worsted-mixed knit 

St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco collar, cuffs, and waistband. In choice of wool 
JANUARY 6-7-8 and capeskin shades. No. 2488. 


foremes Sam Corwin will gladly show you | 
editor ovr outstanding models Write for name of nearest dealer . 
e lane | 


BUTWIN SPORTSWEAR CO. 
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“Coach, we have found 
the answer to our 
scoring problems. 

We'll install a Naden 

Electric Scoreboard!” 


The Naden Model N-465 shown above is 
one of the many Naden Electric Score- 
boards. The N-465 features the famous 
Naden “Instant Vue” Numbers that can 
be easily read from any point in the 
gym. The clock dial, constructed of a 
translucent material, shows an indirect 
white light during the actual playing 
time of the game. When “time is out,’’ 
dial light automatically changes to red 
giving a clear indication that the clock 
is stopped. 

Write today for the new Naden catalog 
describing in complete detail the many 
Naden Electric Scoreboards. 


NADEN ELECTRIC SCOREBOARD CO. 


WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


Long years of experience in meeting the 
sports lighting problems of schools and 
colleges everywhere has equipped us with 
“Know how.” That is why more coaches 
in 1948 specified Revere lighting equip- 
ment for nighttime sports lighting —It 


pays to consult Special- 
ists! Write for our new 
catalog. 


Our No. 4200 Enclosed 
flood — 750 - 1000 - 1500 
Watt. Rotating feature 
with degree markings 
make it the ideal unit 
for sports lighting. 


REVERE eECTRIC MFG.CO. 
6019 GBreedwey — Chicago 40. 
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A SURVEY of fees paid 
football officials in the state 
of Washington has been made 

, by Robert Hall of Tacoma. 
Full details may be obtained from 
Secretary Henry DeYoung of Van- 
couver. Here are a few facts gleaned 
from the summary. 


Three of the leagues, which include 
the schools of Seattle and Spokane, 
employ four officials for most games. 
All the other leagues in the state 
use three officials or, as in the case 
of the smallest schools, two officials. 
Nearly every league pays the referee 
slightly more than the other officials. 
Typical payments follow: 


Seattle H. S. League ....$13-9-9-9 
Spokane City League . .$14-12-12-12 
Yakima Valley League. .$12.50-10-10 
Northwest League ...... $15-12-12 
Tri-County League ....$12-9-9 


In practically every case, there is 
an allowance of six cents per mile 
for travel. 


Interscholastic boxing. Only four 
states sponsor interscholastic boxing. 
A number of others permit it but not 
on a state-wide or section-wide basis. 
Boxing on an interscholastic level has 
always been regarded with disap- 
proval by most high school men, and 
events in pro boxing the past year 
have substantiated their opinion. 


One attempt has been made to in- 
stitute an inter-state boxing tourna- 
ment. This is the meet at the U. of 
Virginia. Prior to last year, this meet 
was held without sanction of the in- 
terested state associations. Last year 
the nature of the meet was changed 
so that it became an open competition 
for specific age groups rather than 
a contest between schools. A few 
schools from neighboring states per- 
mitted their boys to compete as un- 
attached individuals. 

The question of interscholastic box- 
ing was recently brought before the 
Tennessee board of control. The 
board voted against having the state 
association sponser any type of in- 
terscholastic boxing contest. However, 


this does not prevent individual 
schools from participating in the 
sport. 


In many states, a number of the 
larger high schools with well-trained 
personnel offer the sport on an intra- 
mural basis. When handled in this 
manner, it often is a desirable ac- 
tivity. 

Oregon. By mutual agreement of 
both coaches, a rubber or composi- 
tion-covered football may be used in 
any game. 

A state championship in six-man 
football is provided for “B” schools. 


National Federation 


N EWS Edited by H. V. PORTER 


ade to provide one full day fr 
baseball activity in connection with 
th 


These schools are divided into 9 

districts and the district champigg 
continue to play until a state chan. 
pionship is determined. For tie g 

a winner is determined by coynt 

the number of Ist downs. If egg, 
team makes the same number of jg 
downs the highest total net yardage 
determines the winner. Squads ap 
limited to twelve players for the stat 
championship series. 


Arkansas, The state association |e. 
terhead carries the following not. 
tion: “Health, character, sportsmap. 
ship and citizenship first—victori« 
in contests second.” 

Interscholastic activity in the stat 
has greatly increased since the inay. 
guration of a full-time executive staf 
This staff has given needed guidang 
in all of the major sports. A serie 
of meetings in football and basket. 
ball has been set up and a basebal 
school is sponsored. Plans are being 


state-wide coaching school next 
summer. 
Virginia. The broad program spon- 


further expanded. A series of meet- 
ings in football and basketball is now 
being considered and a more effective 
plan for registration and training o 
athletic officials for the major sports 
is being studied. 

New Jersey. The following is from 
a recent issue of the state associatio 
bulletin: “Respect for football av 
basketball officials must be taught by 
every interscholastic group. Mistakes 
of officials, real or alleged, should 
accepted as ‘breaks of the game 
Coaches who storm out on the flo 
in spectacular protest should be dis- 
ciplined and, if they persist, ther 
duties should be delegated to some- 


sored by the state association is =i 


one else. Crowd behavior tends t 
take on the characteristics of sports 
manship as demonstrated by the hom 
team, the home coach, and the home 
crowd. Many of the best official 
complain that sportsmanship 
worse during the past year. The high 
school administrators are challenged 
to turn the tide and start this impor 
tant attribute of the game in the othe 


direction.” 

Safety equipment. A: light, rubbet 
teeth-guard for football players ® 
available. It is based on the theo 
that most teeth injuries occur 
a blow on the head or chin rath 
than from a direct blow from & 
front. The teeth-guard provides? 
one-eighth inch rubber cushion ® 
prevent the teeth from clashing. 

A new type athletic tape conta 
material resembling the oil sec 
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by the skin. This permits it to be 

for a considerable period of 
time without causing the usual irri- 
tion. It is also reported that the 
tape sticks better. 

Considerable progress is_ being 
made on production of a type of hel- 
met which is elastic enough to give 
some protection to the opponent 
while at the same time preventing 
injury to the wearer. With a shell of 
this type it is not essential that a 
soft outside covering be provided. A 
similar type shoulder pad may fol- 
iow. There is also continued experi- 
mentation with the hard-shell helmet 
with a sponge rubber coating on the 
outside. A number of manufacturers 
are aiming at production for the 
1949 season. 

Several laboratories are continuing 
their attempts to perfect a rubber- 
covered football which will have 
practically the same kicking and 
passing reaction as the traditional 


ball. 

The state association of Washington 
has made it illegal for a school to 
use lime for marking football fields. 
Schools are expected to substitute 
gypsum, marking plaster or silica. 

Wyoming. The state association is- 
sues an attractive bulletin in charge 
of Secretary E. M. Thompsqn. The 
latest bulletin gives complete details 
for the state football championship 
series and for the state championship 
in six-man football. A special com- 
mittee reports on a study of possible 
athletic accident benefit plans for 
Wyoming high schools. The commit- 
tee has recommended the plan offered 
by the Denver Company which is co- 
operating with half a dozen of the 
state associations in providing cover- 
age. 

Wyoming is one of the many states 
where a physical examination is re- 
quired for all participants in football, 
basketball, and track. 

Baseball participation. The program 
of 1948 involved about 8,500 schools 
which sponsored the sport on an in- 
terscholastic level, and many others 
which provided opportunity through 
informal practice. This program was 
administered by approximately 15,000 
coaches, 25,000 umpires, 10,000 team 
managers, 46 state associations, and 
200,000 players. 

Twenty-nine states sponsored a 
baseball series leading up to a state 
championship. More thafi two-thirds 
of the states reported increases in 
participation, ranging from an_ in- 
crease of 10% in Alabama to 110% in 
Georgia. 

Other increases follow: Kentucky 
20%, North Carolina 25%, Idaho 48%, 
Tennessee 35%, Wisconsin 33%, and 
West Virginia 63%. 

In Ohio, practically all of the large 
and medium sized schools partici- 
pated in the sport and more than 800 
schools had teams. In Mississippi, the 
number of schools participating has 
Jumped from 11 in 1945 to about 150 
in 1948. 

also has jumped. A 
0 
sat in on the Illinois 


Boost Gym Interest 
to New Heights with 


TRAMPOLINING 
By NISSEN 


NISSEN—Creator of 
America’s First 
Standard 
TRAMPOLINE* 
founded the active, 
bounding sport of 


TRAMPOLINING 
EXCLUSIVELY 
NISSEN 
Nissen Trampolines Flashfold 48-T 
TRAMPOLINE 


trained World War Il 
flyers and paratroops. 
Nissen Trampolines 
have won thousands of 
fans in AAU-sanctioned 
gym competitions and 
in university, college, high school and Y ranks. 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE and PRICES. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Lighter—Larger 
ONE MAN FOLDS 
IT! ONE MINUTE 
DOES IT! 


200 A Avenue NW 


*Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U_ S. Pat. Off. 


UTK 
Safety Steel 
Bleachers 


Special ! 


shorts 


Heavy weight satin. 
Solid or two-tone 


Basketball 
jerseys 


Medium weight 
reinforced rayon. 


Write for information on the Solid colors. Neck braid. Hip pads. 
new Double Footboard type and armholes trim Self belt. Rein- 
50¢c additional. forced crotch. 


Cannon Stadiums 


Concrete and Steel Construction built 
on modular and economical system. 


1.45 2.90 


Write for our new fall catalog 


SAM W. INGRAM & ASSOCIATES 


the greene company 


175 fifth avenue new york 10, a. y. 
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AN 
ANNOTATED AND INDEXED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BASKETBALL 
PUBLICATIONS 


by 
ROBERT M. BRUCE 


Civilian Instructor in Physical Education 
United States Military Academy, 
West Point, New York 


A National Association of 
Basketball Coaches publication 


COMPLETE FROM 1891 
TO APRIL 30, 1947 


1375 references under 25 major 
index headings—86 references on 
the zone defense 


A handy reference book for the 
classroom 
DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 


JOHN W. BUNN 


‘Director of Athletics 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


Price $1.10 delivered 


Mr. Basketball Coach— 
you need these 


SCOUT 
RECORD BOOKS 


new system for recording 
and analyzing basketball games 
compiled and perfected by 


HOWARD A. HOBSON 


BASKETBALL COACH—YALE UNIVERSITY 


Analyze the plays of your team and the per- 

nce of player. Either book excellent 
for scouting and analyzing your team as well 
Opponents. 


OFFICIAL Basketball Scout 
and Record Book 


A detailed player and team 
report featuring team charts. 


| “ALL AMERICA” Basketball 
Player Record and Scout Book 


A simplified player record. Fea- 
tures individual player charts. 
Excellent for road games and 
scrimmages. Each book has a 
complete Yale-Harvard Scout Re- 
port and a chapter on “‘How to 
Scout A Basketball ays 


$2.75 EACH Postage Paid 


ORDER FROM 


THE WALKER-RACKLIFF CO. 


19 DICKERMAN ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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@ ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BAS- 
KETBALL LITERATURE. By Robert M. 
Bruce. Pp. 151. Published by The Na- 
tional Assn. of Basketball Coaches. Dis- 
tributed by John W. Bunn, Springfield 
(Mass.) College. $1.10. 


AS far as we know, this represents 
the only major bibliography extant 
on the game of basketball. 

Published by the National Associa- 
tion of Basketball Coaches, it con- 
tains an exhaustive list of books, 
articles, unpublished material, visual 
aids, pamphlets, monographs, year- 
books, and commercial publications 
dealing with every phase of the game 
(coaching, playing, history, etc.). 
What makes these materials particu- 
larly valuable is the fact that they 
are all carefully indexed and anno- 
tated. 

The book thus ties the many varied 
sources of basketball material from 
1891 through 1947, together into a 
single unit for the practical use of 
teachers, coaches, and players. 

All in all, the book presents 1,375 
references, including 57 books, 1,127 
magazine articles, 24 visual aids, and 
64 pamphlets, monographs, etc. The 
classified index is particularly valu- 
able. The 25 headings therein enable 
you to put your finger quickly on 
materials on the fast break, zone de- 
fense, set offenses, and all the other 
technical aspects of the game. 


(See adv. on this page.) 


@ GRIDIRON GRENADIERS (The Story of 
West Point Football). By Tim Cohane. 
Pp. 320. Illustrated—photographs. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


THE day Tim Cohane set one of his 
size 12 sabots on the good earth of 
West Point, he fell in love—with the 
Academy, the Corps, and especially 
the football team. 


Since Tim is a sentimental Irish- 
man with a wondrous gift of gab, who 
also happens to be one of the best 
sports editors (Look Magazine) in 
captivity, it was just a question of 
time until he unburdened his fulsome 
heart on his Royal Portable. 


Gridiron Grenadiers is the brain- 
child of this love match. And a very 
wholesome, bouncy, entertaining baby 
it is. Tim does a magnificent job of 
capturing the color and spirit of West 
Point football from that day in 1890 
when Colonel Hawkins sent the first 
Army team against Navy with the ad- 
monition that “I shall slug the first 
Army player who leaves the field in 
an upright position,’ down through 
the plush days of Blanchard and 
Davis. 

Tim lingers warmly and humor- 
ously on the Dalys, McEwans, Oli- 
phants, Cagles, Wilsons, and Blaiks 
of West Point football. He recounts 


the fabulous games with Navy, Notre 
Dame, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illi 
nois, and the rest, frequently taking 
you behind the scenes for excitip 
“inside” stories, most of which haye 
never seen print before. 

This isn’t one of those shrill, corp. 
festooned epics in the Bill Stern tra. 
dition. It is a sound, adult, exciting 
piece of writing by a fine craftsman 

We recommend it to every footbalj 
fan who enjoys the written word. 


@ RUPP’S CHAMPIONSHIP  BASKETBAL 
(For Player, Coach and Fan). By Adolph 
F. Rupp. Pp. 320. Illustrated—diagrams 
and photographs. New York: Prentice. 
Hall, Inc. $3. 


OLD Rupp and Ready is as good a 
basketball coach as the game has 
ever seen and his teams are a joy 
“throned on the highest bliss” to 
watch. The Wildcats captured the 
N.C.A.A, title last season and if they 
fail to repeat this year the experts 
will scream for a saliva test. 

The 1948 club was the greatest col- 
lege aggregation we have ever seen. 
Combining a lightning-like fast break 
with a smooth, brilliant set offense, 
it handled the ball flawlessly and at- 
tacked with an astonishing economy 
of waste motion. 

The constant player balance and the 
transitions from fast break to slow 
break (and vice versa) were cameos 
of perfection. 

As you’d expect, Coach Rupp has 
been swamped with requests for 
word pictures of his style of game. 
Rupp’s Championship Basketball is 
the answer, and, we may add, an 
answer that ought to hit the jack- 
pot. 

The Kentucky mastermind pre- 
sents the elements of his game ex- 
actly as he teaches them, in a man- 
ner simple enough for anyone 


asp. 

After outlining his system of con- 
ditioning and his work on the basic 
fundamentals, Rupp delves into his 
offense. He first expounds the essel- 
tials of his attack, such as’ individ- 
ual weapons, screen plays, and offen- 
sive guard play; then coordinates 
them into his five-man attack. 

‘He describes clearly and thorough- 
ly his pivot-post and continuity of- 
fense, as well as his fast break, 
illustrating everything with nice, 
easy-to-follow diagrams. 

Rupp then analyzes the fundamen- 
tals of individual defense and shows 
how these are incorporated into team 
defenses — both man-to-man and 
zone. Also included are defenses 
against the fast break and other spe 
cial attacking measures. 

The rest of the book is concerned 
with substituting and time-outs, or 
ganization on trips, tournament play, 
the practice week, the training table, 
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and special practice drills. 

you may see, this is an am- 

line-up. Rupp covers just 

t everything having to do with 

jyndamentals, team play, condition- 

ing, and coaching philosophy. Ex- 

107 diagrams of pic- 

lement the text. 

we want to know how Ken- 

tucky does it, here’s your chance. 


@ COACHING THE T FORMATION. By 
Forrest W. England. Pp. 182. Illustrated 
—photographs and diagrams. Jonesboro, 
Ark.: Arkansas State College Press. $3.75. 


THERE will always be an England, 
and in this instance it spells good 
news for the coaching brethren. The 
England in question is Frosty, head 
man at Arkansas State, and what he 
doesn’t know about the T can be in- 
sribed on the head of a tsetse fly. 

Frosty’s book is completely steeped 
in hard, concrete T facts. “There is 
no space wasted on training, reminis- 
cing, and scouting.” Frosty utilizes 
every millimeter of space for a prac- 
tical analysis of 14 T areas, namely: 

T philosophy, offensive line play, 
offensive backfield play, downfield 
blocking, meeting changing defenses, 
cross-bucks, running the ends, de- 
fense against the T, off-tackle offense, 
inside-tackle offense, offense up the 
middle, forward pass offense, offense 
against the 5-, 4-, and 7-man lines, 
and quarterback strategy. 

England’s interpretation of the T 
is und and imaginative. He covers 
every angle thoroughly and boldly, 
so that even the T diehard will find 
plenty of new ideas to stimulate him. 

Along with his analytical analyses, 
Frosty includes 134 diagrams illus- 
trating specific attack sequences. 

The book is a neat addition to the 
literature on the T. 


@ PLAYING AND COACHING WATER 
POLO. By James R. Smith. Pp. 150. Illus- 
trated—photographs and diagrams. Los 
Angeles: Warren F. Lewis, Publisher. 
$3.50. 


THE publishers of this text claim it 
is the only complete book on water 
polo ever published anywhere in the 
world. 

We have no way of checking the 
authenticity of this avouchment. But, 
after paddling through the book, we 
will say this: We don’t see how it 
can be improved upon. 

It is a beautiful job. It contains 
a full, up-to-date history of the 
sport, together with the results of 
every water polo game played in 
Olympic competition, plus detailed 
instructions on every phase of play- 
ing and coaching. 

It covers: handling and passing 
the ball, goal throwing, goal guard- 
ng, the backs, the center back, the 
enter forward, the forwards, team 
offense, team defense, conditioning 
amd training, and rules interpreta- 
tions. 

Over 200 exceptionally fine pictures 
and 50 detailed diagrams, illustrating 
Proper techniques and basic plays, 


T. 


The miracle fabric 


Now improved in 


Black « Royal « Scarlet « 


1140 Broadway, 


RACING TRUNKS now made of NYLON 


For years—The choice of champions— 


OCEAN CHAMPION 


M. REG. 


that is featherweight, 


dries fast, stays smooth and wears longer. 


this wonderful fabric. 


Style No. 60, $30.00 Dozen 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


New York 1, N.Y. 


Accurate 


by CLEBAR 


rely on Clebar precision timers. They 


standing schools and colleges. 


CLEBAR TIMERS MEET THE RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF THE NATION- 
AL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
STOP WATCH PRECISION TEST 


STOP WATCHES 


For unfailing accuracy in timing you can 


proved their dependability in the athletic 
departments and laboratories of many ovt- 


have 


NO. 390 CLEBAR TIMER 
1/10 second, 15 minute register; large hand makes 


one revolution in 30 seconds. Start, stop, start again 
from crown; push button returns to zero. 7 jewel 
non-magnetic movement, nickel 


Each 
NO. 654 CLEBAR TIMER 


1/5 second, 30 minute register, football timer. Start, 
stop, start again, from crown; push button returns to 
zero. Nickel chrome case, 7 jewel non-magnetic 


EVERY CLEBAR TIMER IS ELECTRONICALLY SET, 
RIGIDLY TESTED, AND GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR 


if interested in other models 
Send for Illustrated Catalog SC 


CLEBAR WATCH CO., Inc. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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All Intramural 
SCHOLASTIC RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 


HERE’s a sure-fire hit for your rifle program—an intramural 
tournament run by you wholly within your school. There is no 
obligation—no red tape. All you do is fill out the coupon. We 
send the awards (one for each quarter-finalist, plus a special 
award for the winner!), drawcharts and other helpful materials. 


If your school has no rifle program, Scholastic Coach will help 
you start one. We will send you all the necessary materials on 
facilities and club organization. (See coupon below.) 


If the number of students qualifying 
is so large that you wish to run your 
tournament in sections, indicate this 
in the coupon and we will send 
awards for the winner of each section. 


At right is the award for boy and girl 
winners of your tournaments. It is a 
brassard 3'% inches in diameter whose 
design and lettering are embroidered 
in silk on a heavy felt base. The colors 
are red and gold on dark blue. 


APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSN. 


SCHOLASTIC INTRAMURAL RIFLE TOURNAMENTS, 7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please enroll my school and send the awards, draw chart and tournament instructions. 


We will have a boys’ tournament Lids girls’ tournament @ starting date 


My name. . Faculty position 
1 am a qualified instructor @ | wish to become a qualified instructor. Please send me the training 
course outline and study manual LJ. | would appreciate help from the National Rifle Association 


in finding a properly qualified instructor in my community 


Send complete information on how to start a rifle program Ld 
Name of School___ 
City 


Enroliment of School: Boys LJ . Girls ay 
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supplement the text. The clarity 
the pictures is amazing, consi 
the fact they were taken under 
game conditions in the water. 

The book is printed on fine hea 
gloss stock and should provide a 
superb guide for all coaches and 
players. 


@ TEACHING SWIMMING. By Paul w 


Lukens. Pp. 34. Minneapolis: 
Publishing Co. $1.50. Purges 


PREPARED expressly as a teaching 
tool, particularly for the non<en. 
cialist, this manual should Prove 
exceedingly helpful to the map 
physical education teachers who find 
themselves called upon to give swim. 
ming instruction. 

The author is a nationally famoys 
swimming instructor. In his 24 years 
at Hibbing (Minn.) High, his teams 
have won 11 state titles and estab. 
lished four national records. 

From this vast experience, he has 
discovered many methods and tech. 
niques which considerably simplify 
the teaching and learning process. 

In his book he takes up the prob. 
lem of beginning swimming and an- 
alyzes all the basic strokes, turns, 
and dives. He also includes helpful 
materials on life-saving and water 
safety, water games, teaching tests 
and checks, and teaching outlines, 

The instructional material is nicely 
projected, embracing instructions for 
both the teacher and the pupil. The 
language is simple and to the point, 
and so clear that even the inexperi- 
enced teacher will be able to grasp 
and apply it. 

The book is 11 by 8% in size 
bound spirally. 


@ REPORT ON THE NATIONAL CONFER. 
ENCE ON UNDERGRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL PREPARATION IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION. Pp. 40. $1. 


FIFTY-FIVE outstanding professional 
leaders, nine sponsoring organiza- 
tions, and 19 cooperating groups par- 
ticipated in The National Conference 
on Undergraduate Professional Prep- 
aration in Physical Education, Health 
Education, and Recreation held at 
Weston, W. Va., last May 16-27. 

Financed by The Athlete Institute, 
this was the first conference of it 
kind ever held in the U.S. The Report 
should prove of excellent value in the 
improvement of professional prepara- 
tion of teachers and leaders in the 
field. 

It is terse, to the point, and covers 
the entire field comprehensively. ft 
may be used constructively: 

1. As a guide in the establishment 
of curricula. 

2.To aid in the preparation o 
evaluative devices. 

3. To aid in the evaluation of ex 
isting professional programs. 

4. To assist accreditation and cef- 
tification agencies in the development 
of appropriate standards. 
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5, As a guide for institutions con- 
jdering the incorporation of pro- 
grams of professional preparation. 

g, As a basis for discussion groups 


| workshops. 
es of this report may be ob- 


i 
Pan postpaid, at $1 each by writ- 
ing to The Athletic Institute, 209 


south State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


@ 1949 SEAL-O-SAN BASKETBALL 
COACHES DIGEST and 1949 SEAL-O- 
SAN BASKETBALL SHOT CHARTS. Illus- 
ated — photographs and _ diagrams. 
Huntington, Ind.: Huntington Labora- 


tories Iric. Free. 


BASKETBALL men will “eat” up 
these superlative coaching aids—of- 
fered to them absolutely free. 

The Coaches Digest (8th edition) 
is bigger, better, and more attractive 
than ever, featuring a raft of wonder- 
fy] coaching materials on offense, de- 
fense, fundamentals, and officiating. 

The articles represent the cream of 
the crop that appeared in Scholastic 
Coach and other magazines the past 
season. Famous coaches contributing 
articles include Doggie Julian, Ever- 
ett S. Dean, and Cliff Wells. 

Shot Charts, as the title implies, 
contain a host of shot charts and 
summaries which will enable you to 
keep tabs on the shooting perform- 
ances of your players. Also featured 
are many play diagrams for scouting 
purposes, valuable hints on the con- 
struction of a portable floor, an arti- 
de on strapping and bandaging, and 
a treatise on the preparation and 
care of gym floors. 

For your free copy, check the Mas- 
ter Coupon under the “Huntington 
Labs.” listing on page 71. 


@ MY GREATEST DAY IN FOOTBALL. By 
37 Famous Coaches and Players. Pp. 
210. Illustrated—photographs. New York: 
A. §. Barnes and Co. $3. 


IF you like your football action fast 
and furious, you’ll enjoy tackling this 
yne—an authoritative collection of 
some of the most thrilling episodes 
in grid history, told to you directly 
Pog famous stars who figured in 
em. 

Thirty-seven of the greatest names 
in football history relate the greatest 
thrill of their football careers. Each 
man is introduced interestingly by 
the authors and each story is fur- 
bished with the line-ups of the par- 
ticipating teams. 

Among the outstanding contribu- 
lors are: Sammy Baugh, Matty Bell, 
Red Blaik, Doc Blanchard, Glenn 
Davis, Paul Brown, Bill Dudley, Don 
Hutson, Lou Little and Sid Luckman. 


® TRAMPOLINING. By Newton C. Loken. 
Pp. 26. Illustrated—free-line drawings. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Overbeck Co. 75¢. 


GYMNASTIC fans will readily recog- 
nize the author as the fellow who won 
the national collegiate all-around 
gymnastics title in 1942. 

(Continued on page 68) 


& 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS IN YOUR GYM! | 


BY USING 
Wnitonal \WALL MA 
STRONGLY SEWED EITHER 1" OR 2"FELT BASE 
* FITTED WITH HEAVY METAL GROMMETS © HEAVY WHITE OR BROWN Z aa 
FOR ATTACHING DIRECTLY TO WALL DUCK COVERING 
* QUILTED BOTH WAYS 


| 


WRITE FOR LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


NO. 60 INCLUDING STOCK SIZES AND PRICES 2 ae ee 
te, 


sports equipment co. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
OVER A HALF CENTURY OF LEADERSHIP 


For Safe, Clean Shower Rooms and Swimming Pools 


REMOVES RUST STAINS « LIME DEPOSITS 
SOAP OIL « BODY GREASE « ALGAE FORMATION 


Leaves floors and decks practically slip-proof. Minimizes conditions 

that breed and spread infectious germs. 
The action of secret chemicals cleans quickly even where hard 
rubbing with ordinary cleaners has failed. Simply sprinkle Saf-T- 
Klenz on damp surface, scrub or mop lightly, and flush with clear 
water. Harmless to hands, clothing, floor or drains. Unscented. No 
carbolic or disinfectant odor. Comes in dry powder form. 


Try Saf-T-Klenz for 30 days. If not entirely satisfied we will cancel the invoice. 
You won’t even be asked fo return the unused portion. 


Write for Liberal Free Sample! 


BERMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
714 SUPERIOR STREET 
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gymnastics coach at the U. of fic 
ichigan, Newt is an avid trampoline 
THAT’S A FOUL!!! expert who is completely sold on the 
value of the sport as a gym activity arxe. =e 
READ for boys and girls. 39.50 plus 20% | 
His book does a neat job of dis- 
THE ART OF BASKETBALL secting the sport. Loken completely - “ 
OFFICIATING describes the 47 basic stunts, using AVIATOR’S WRIST WATChes Al 
stick figures for illustrative purposes. Waltham, Dieck diel, Ne 
While simple, his figures are aston- 
By JOHN W. BUNN ishingly effective. The explanatory $15.40 Fed. tax 
Director of Athletics, Basketball text itself is terse and crystal clear. » e 
Coach and Professor of Physical HEUER STOP WATCHES 
ef history o e sport and some / 
Education, Springfield College valushle safety. hint Net Reo 
AND FOOT $1 3.75 No Tax 
ALL AS THE CHAMPIONS PLAY 
B E S U R E | IT. By Harry Rice in collaboration with Send check or M.O. We pay 
| Harry Marr, Stan Olenn, and Frank and insurance. Write for free catalog 
WRITTEN FOR | Akins. Pp. 32. Illustrated—photographs. Dealer inquiries invited 
COACH, PLAYER, SPECTATOR, | rg Pa.: Pennsylvania Rubber Co. Southern Precision Instrument Co, “ 
OFFICIAL | Moore Bldg., San Antonio 5, Texas Da 
THIS splendidly illustrated, attrac- his 
It develops the only practical tive booklet graphically depicts the fol 
basis for uniformity in the a skills for the benefit of young Kayart “Sportglas” $3.50 . 
application of the rules. 
Written by four former football 
Now ready for distribution stars who are now members of the his 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co.’s athletic an 
Order through M. F. STIBBS department, the book illustrates and wi 
202 PEARL STREET explains such fundamentals as run- Th 
ning, passing and receiving, punting ly 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. and place kicking, blocking, tackling, po 
and offensive and defensive line plays. f 
$2.50 per copy Five Cleveland Brown luminaries att 
(includes mailing charges) posed for the lavish collection of an 
illustrations, namely, Otto Graham, are 
Lou Groza, Dante Lavelli, Mike | : pla 
Scarry, and Lou Rymkus. from 
While aimed primarily at young, boc 
developing players, this booklet also Gee pri 
contains plenty of helpful information ph 
The New for coaches and experienced players. See your dealer or order from bal 
Free copies of the book may be ob- KAYART PLASTIC CO. for 
PRESSURE G A ME tained from your sporting goods GEORGETOWN, N. Y. to 
dealer. 


Competitor Number| 
and Relay Letters for} 
track and field meets| 


@ THE INDUSTRIAL RECREATION BUILD- 
ING (A PLANNING GUIDE). By F. Ell- 

wood Allen Organization. Pp. 20. Illus- 

Also, “An Analysis of the | trated—drawings and blueprints. Free 

Effects of Various Factors (limited supply). 

on Accuracy of Shooting ‘ 


Free Throws’ AT the suggestion of the Industrial 


| get 
Recreation Assn., the F. Ellwood 
By EVERETT N. CASE 
nent Seiteatinels Gated, Allen Organization, famous park and cloth lined stock made 


4 bri 

Nerth Carolina St. College recreation planners, have prepared a to order. A \ 
| wr 

Coach Case’s long experience in Indiana booklet on the many problems and 


the 


buildings for the recreational and so- 
ketball is brought to you in plays, dia- ware PLACE NEWARK 2, Xi.) 
grams, and suggestions. Order a copy cial activities of industrial personnel. | ® 
today for your basketball library. Although this booklet presents — 
7 2 r co stpaid much detail concerning sound design 
$ , — and sets forth ideas on what and 
+ BX gregpanmm 1 | what not to do, it is not intended to 
Beckethball Coach ; | serve as a manual with which the 
“os <9 St. College executive may go forth and design a 
aleigh, N. C. 


building. 
I am enclosing______for copies The kl is j n im me 
of your new book, The New Pressure booklet is intended si ply 


Game in Basketball. a guide to the elements of good 
recreational design, thus enabling the 


IN BASKETBALL 


On heavy manila stock 
for immediate delivery. 


Also numbers printed on 


Electric Basketball Scoreboards 


for immediate delivery 
ORDERS FILLED IN ORDER RECEIVDD 


CEDAR KRAFT COMPANY 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Please send cash, check, postal, or 
express money order. 


_two broad lines—(1) 
| decisions and (2) elements of an ef- 


executive to instruct and evaluate “CALIFORNIA COACH” SLACKS 
School____— iekeisad the designers and architects whose Specifically Made for P. £. Directors 
| - lored rements. ! 
Street ‘ professienal assistance will be re Custom tai ored to your measu ements 
quired. that wear longer. Belt loops hold better. 
tate 
‘ vas The book attacks the subject on JOHN J. FOX 


fundamental 


P. O. BOX 806 BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Send for our new Fall Samples and Prices 
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‘ent building. Perfectly organized 
aphically written, it should 

prove unusually helpful. 
A limited supply of the booklets is 
‘able. If you are actually inter- 
in the subject, you may obtain 
4 copy by writing to the F. Ellwood 
Allen Organization, 101 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, N.Y. 


@ (1) PLAYING THE LINE by Bulldog Tur- 
ner; (2) BACKFIELD PLAY by Charles 
Trippi; (3) PASSING FOR TOUCH- 
DOWNS by Sid Luckman; (4) TRICKS IN 
PASSING by Paul Christman; (5) GOOD 
INFIELD PLAY by Lou Boudreau. Iilus- 
trated—photographs and diagrams. Chi- 
cago: Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. $1.25 


each. 


THESE latest additions to the Ziff- 
Davis Little Sports Library are 
highly attractive, fully illustrated, in- 
formation-crammed manuals which, 
at a buck-twenty-five a throw, are 
“steals.” 

Each of the famous authors covers 
his subject clearly and thoroughly, 
and illustrates the host of basic skills 
with specially posed photographs. 
The text is simply and authoritative- 
ly written, and touches on every im- 
portant skill. 


The books are 7 by 5 inches in size, 
attractively bound in hard covers, 
and range from 90 to 135 pages. They 
are perfect little guides for coaches, 
players, and spectators. 


Boudreau, in the foreword to his 
book, states that he has written it 
primarily for school coaches and 
physical education instructors—“base- 
ball owes them a debt of gratitude” 
for giving “unselfishly of their time 
to develop young players.” 


e HISTORY OF FOOTBALL AT HARVARD. 
By Morris A. Bealle. Pp. 400. Illustrated 
—photographs. Washington, D. C.: Co- 
lumbia Publishing Co. $3.50. 


DEVOTEES of Harvard football will 
get a nice boot out of this exciting 
history of the grid game at Cam- 
bridge. 

Written by a top-notch sports- 
writer, with chapter assists here and 
there, it describes each season from 
1881 through 1947 concisely and ab- 
sorbingly. It delves into the big games’ 
and recounts the glowing feats of the 
many famous Crimson luminaries 
like Charley Brickley, Eddie Mahan. 
Tack Hardwick, Barry Wood, Chub 
Peabody and Ben Ticknor. 

The appendix contains the chapter 
on Harvard football that appears in 
Dr. H. L. Baker’s famous book, Foot- 


ball Facts and Figures; the schedules 


of all games since 1872, the lineups 
of every Harvard-Yale game _ since 
874, and a list of all football H men. 


_More than 50 half-tone illustrations 
illustrate the book. Since Harvard 
football goes all the way back to the 
beginning of the game, this book, in 
asense, is also a history of the sport. 


Picture This Beautiful Stadium 
on Your Field 


For additional information, without obligation write 


LEAVITT CORDORATION 


(ESTABLISHED 1895) 
Manufacturers of bleacher and grandstand 
seating of all types 


BOX 33, URBANA, ILLINOIS 


MODEL 
150-W 


BILLUPS 


The ONE scoreboard built today—that 
sooner or later you will want in your gym- 
nasium. 


When you buy a Nevco board you buy 
from the company that has taken the lead 
in scoreboard design and construction since 


1934. 
NEVCO ALWAYS LEADS 


There Must Be a Reason 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 


NEVCO SCOREBOARD 


COMPANY 


GREENVILLE ILLINOIS 


EXPERT HAND SEWN REPAIRS 
to any type FOOTBALL, 
BASKETBALL, SOCCER BALL, 
VOLLEYBALL, STRIKING BAG 


(except rubber) 
E. J. CLARKE 


BOX 521, HAVERTOWN, PENNA. 
(Price list upon request) 


‘““NEW SPRINT TIMER” 


Time With 
Actual Seconds 
and 1/1000th sec. 


MINERVA No. 144 SPRINT TIMER 


Better than tenth second timers. Ideal for dashes 
—infallible accuracy guaranteed! Small hand 
registers up to 30—Large hand makes complete 
revolution each second. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—ORDER NOW 


Only “MINERVA” has 
“UNBREAKABLE COIL SPRING” MECHANISM 


Models for All Sports—Write for Catalog F44 


M. DUCOMMUN CO. 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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MILLER KNEE BRACE 


Front 


School Price 
$6.25 
KEEP YOUR PLAYERS IN THE GAME 


You won't have to worry about crip- 
pling knee inquries when you furnish your 
players with the Miller Knee Brace, the 
improved brace which gives support where 
it is needed most — at the sides of the 
knee cap. 

Although of sturdy and rigid construc- 
tion, the brace permits free bending move- 
ment at the knee joint. The Miller brace 
can be adjusted to fit the requirements of 
any player. 


LINEX FOOTBALL SCOUTING BOOK 


Ideal for recording 
plays, players and 
coaching strategy. 
$3.00 per unit of 12 


= books. Order in units. 


THE MILLER COMPANY 


Reinbeck, lowa 


TROPHIES 
MEDALS 
CUPS 


PLAQUES &® | 
EMBLEM JEWELRY | 


298 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


LOCKER BASKETS 
Woven and welded check- 
ing baskets. 


UNIFORM HANGERS 
Space saving uniform 
hangers. 


Made from heavy gage, 
doubly welded steel wire. 
Available in sizes to meet 
your locker room needs. 
Write for descriptive |lit- 
erature. 


American Wire Form Co. 
267-273 Grant Ave., 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


INFLATED GOODS REPAIRED 


Factory System 
D‘ATTILO SYSTEM 
Reconditioners of all athletic equipment 
8 S. 5th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Send for Our Price List 


Bench Strategy by Clair Bee 


(Continued from page 9) 


safe? When should the free-throw 
be waived? 


Boys look to their coach for the 
answers and he must assume the 
responsibility. Against a _ strongly 
rallying opponent, a change of tac- 
tics which stresses possession is 
usually a good move. In some cases, 
a fresh substitution can give a tired 
team the necessary lift. 


Time after time, a team hope- 
lessly outclassed throughout most 
of the game will suddenly come to 
life in the closing minutes and 
make a dangerous surge. For some 
inexplicable reason, the team which 
has been superior throughout the 
game will lose its poise. 

Here is where the work done in 
practice will pay off. If you’ve 
practiced a “sleeper’’ play, now is 
the time to use it. Or you may call 
upon that “spot” player, especially 
if he is a good dribbler. If the sit- 
uation has been rehearsed and the 
regulars know why the spot man is 
being rushed into the game, the 
tactics stand a good chance of 
working. 

During the course of the season, 
a team may expect to meet a variety 
of defenses—all types of zones, the 
man-to-man with variations, and 
the pressing defense. Then, too, 
there is the team which plays per- 
centage basketball, slowing the game 
down to a snail’s pace, holding the 
ball up when attacking, and wait- 
ing for a sure shot. 


Another opponent may rely ex- 
clusively on the quick break, using 
it with such speed and perfection 
that they nearly run your team off 
the court. 


PREPARE IN ADVANCE 


The coach who waits until game 
time to prepare his players for the 
various types of offense and de- 
fense, is going to find it almost im- 
possible to adequately meet any- 
thing out of the ordinary. Scout- 
ing and skull practices are essential 
to proper preparation. 

Since the quick break is used by 
nine out of ten teams, we spend 


considerable time on defensive prac- 


tice against this dangerous weapon. 
There are six parts to this phase of 
our defense. 

1. Defensive balance—setting up 
our attack so that at least two play- 
ers are always back for protection. 

2. Following up all shots and 
guarding the opponent who re- 
bounds the ball as closely as possi- 
ble. 


3. If the opponents always t 
get the ball to one particular play. 
er, we cover that opponent soon a 
a shot is attempted. We usually 
assign a man to this job, 


4. Stopping the first pass by coy- 
ering all possible receivers—gem;_ 
press. 

5. Always trying to stop the 
dribbler. 

6. Setting up a two-man shuttle 
with the first two defensive players 
who reach the basket. These play. 
ers continue this defensive assign- 
ment regardless of their assigneg 
opponents until help arrives. 


OTHER DEFENSIVE ADJUSTMENTS 


A great number of other minor 
defensive techniques are also em- 
ployed, such as assigning a particu. 
lar player to the job of following 
up all his teammates’ shots; or, on 
defense, instructing one or more 
players to float whenever the oppo- 
nents are using a deliberate attack 
and the ball is on the other side of 
the court. 


Coaches with a wealth of materia] 
may get excellent results with a 
two-platoon system. The five most 
expert ball-handlers may be spe- 
cially trained in freeze tactics, 
When the situation arises, they may 
be rushed into the game. Having 
practiced the technique, they 
shouldn’t have too much trouble 
applying it. 

Many coaches prefer to have 
their team behind at the half when 
playing a first-class team. You may 
include me in this group. There are 
several reasons for this. 

For one thing, it is always diff- 
cult to caution a team which has 
piled up a lead. The players feel 
they are superior to the opponents 
and will often pay little heed to the 
coach’s efforts to prepare some- 
thing special for the second half. 

When a team is behind, on the 
other hand, they are anxious to find 
out how they may catch up; and the 
coach will find them very receptive 
to his counsel. 

It is wise to keep in mind that 
games are won and lost in the set: 
ond half, usually in the last quat- 
ter. Therefore, there is little harm 
and a great deal of good in subst 
tuting freely in the first half. 

You may thus conserve the stal- 
ina of the regulars, give the I 
serves a chance, keep the morale d 
the squad high, and, above all 
keep the friends and parents of al 
the players happy. 


Jk 
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BOARD 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 


g. E. RAWLINS, President 
H. V. PORTER, Secretary-Treasurer 


HIGH SCHOOL 


y. §. BLANCHARD, President 
AMERICAN ASSN. for HEALTH, 
PHYS. ED. and RECREATION 


PAUL KELLY, Athletic Director 
RILEY H. S., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


L. L. McLUCAS, Supervisor 
HEALTH and PHYS. ED., 
DUVAL COUNTY, FLA. 


Vv. L. MORRISON, Athletic Director 
TECHNICAL H. S., ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


F, O'CONNOR, Athletic Director 
BOONE (IOWA) H. S. 


FLOYD A. ROWE, Directing Supervisor 


PHYSICAL WELFARE, CLEVELAND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DAVID P. SNYDER, Director 
PHYS. ED., OAKLAND PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, CAL. 


CHALMER WOODARD, Coach 
LIBERTY H. S., LAWRENCE, KANS. 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION 


DANIEL J. FERRIS, Secretary-Treasurer 


COLLEGE 


ETHAN ALLEN, Baseball! Coach 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


0. B. COWLES, Basketball Coach 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


DEAN CROMWELL, Track Coach 
UNIVERSITY OF SO. CALIFORNIA 


THOMAS K. CURETON, Professor 
PHYS. ED., UNIV. of ILLINOIS 


STANDARD LAMBERT, Ath. Director 
LAMAR COLLEGE (TEX.) 


LOU LITTLE, Football Coach 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


JAY B. NASH, Chairman 
DEPT. of PHYS. ED. and HEALTH, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


NOVEMBER, 1948 


To obtain free literature and sample goods, 
carefully check items desired and mail coupon 
directly to Scholastic Coach Advertising Depart- 


ment, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Numbers in parentheses denote pages on which the advertisements may be found. Please 
check the items personally, and to be sure of getting the type of service or infor- 
mation you desire, refer back to the advertisement before checking the listing. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
(35-8) 

[] Additional copies of 
Adolph Rupp Poster 


AMERICAN WIRE (70) 
[] Folder on Locker Baskets 
and Uniform Hanger 


BEACON FALLS (39) 
[] Catalog on Athletic 
Footwear 


BERMAN CHEMICAL (67) 
[] Sample Saf-T-Klenz for 
Swimming Pools 


BIKE-WEB (17) 

[] Catalog 

[] 1948 Coaches and 
Trainers Handbook 


BRADLEY WASHF’TAIN (26) 
[] Catalog on Multi-Stall 
Showers 


JOHN BUNN (68) 
[] Information on Basket- 
ball Officiating Book 


BUTWIN SPORTSWEAR (61) 

[] Information on Sports 
Jacket, Sideline Parka, 
Basketball Warm-up 
Suits 


EVERETT N. CASE (68) 
[] Information on Basketball 
Book 


CASTELLO FENCING (54) 
[] Catalog 


CEDAR KRAFT (68) 
[] Information on Electric 


Scoreboards 


CHEM PRODUCTS (32) 
[] Information on Cinch for 
Non-Slip Grip 


E. J. CLARKE (69) 
[] Catalog and Price List on 
Repair of Inflated Goods 


CLEBAR WATCH (65) 
[] Catalog on Stop Watches 


CONVERSE RUBBER (15) 

[] Catalog on Athletic 
Footwear 

[] 1948 Basketball Yearbook 


VINCENT D’ATTILO (70) 
[] Information on Recondi- 
tioning Service 


C. R. DANIELS (49) 


[] Catalog on New Line of 


Football, Baseball, Soft- 
ball, Gym and Field 
Equipment 


DENKERT INC. (51) 
[] Information on Molded 
Basketball 


DEWEY & ALMY (59) 
[] Booklet, “How to Lace 
a Football” 


M. DUCOMMUN (69) 
[] Catalog on Stop 
Watches 


EAGLE METALART (70) 
[] Catalog of Trophies, 
Medals, Emblems, 

Banners 


JOHN J. FOX (68) 
[] Samples and Prices on 
Coach’s Slacks 


GENERAL SPORTCRAFT (2) 
[] Rules Booklets for Bad- 
minton, Deck Tennis, 
Shuffleboard, Table 
Tennis, Bat Tennis 


GREENE CO. (63) 
New Fall Catalog on 
Athletic Apparel 
Medals, Trophies 
[] Confid. Price List 


HAND KNIT HOSIERY (52) 
[] Information on Shrink- 
Treated Athletic Socks 


HILLYARD SALES (55) 

[] Booklet, “Floor Treat- 
ment and Maintenance” 

[] Basketball Chart and 
Scorebook 


HOOD RUBBER (43) 

[] “Basketball Hints” by 
Ozzie Cowles 

[] Basketball Foul Shooting 
Charts 


HUNTINGTON LABS. (21) 

[} 1948 Basketball Coaches 
Digest 

[] Basketball Shot Charts 


INGRAM & ASSOC. (63) 

[] Catalogs on Safety Steel 
Bleachers, Playground 
and Pool Equipment 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON (4) 


[] Information on V-Front 
Supporters 


KAYART PLASTIC (68) 
[] Information on Unbreak- 
able “Sportglas” 


BRADLEY M. LAYBURN (72) 

[] Information on Gym and 
Playground Apparatus, 
Portable Bleachers, 
Electric Scoreboards 


LEAVITT CORP. (69) 
[] Information on Bleachers 
and Grandstands 


LINEN THREAD 
(Inside Front Cover) 
Full information on 
Tennis Nets Goal Nets 
Protection Nets 
[] Gym Dividing Nets 
[] Baseball Batting Cage 
Nets 


MAMAUX & SON (72) 

[] Information on Canvas 
Enclosures, Wrestling 
Mats, Stage Curtains 


SEE PAGE 72 FOR OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 
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